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Sti sises MUS EU M. 


THE BeapiNe poe — be closed from MONDAY, March 2, 
A 5, inclu 
— F. G KE ENYON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, February, 1914. 











———— 


Exhibitions. 
OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 


TANNUAL EXHIBITION, ee Bice 
32nd A n 4 
Admission 13. ates, Pa IN, Secretary. 








Roya ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the PRESIDENT and 
y ri mrs will proceed to ELECT ONE COUSINS ANNUITANT. 
licants for the Annuity, which is of the value of not more than 
ae must be deserving Artists, Painters in on and Water-Colours, 
Sculptors, Architects, or Engravers in n of aid through unavoid- 
able vailure of professional Bg remap or other — Forms of 

application can be obtained by letter addressed e Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly. W. ge tmust seated in me 

returned on or efore shee March 7,1 7 
rder, 
oi W. R. M. LAMB, Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF 
PHYSICs, tenable at the Royal Holloway College. The salary will 
6001. a year in the case of a Man, or 5001 a year with board and 
furnished residence during College terms in the case of a Womin 
Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more than 
pe testimonials and the names of not oot than ray references, 
ust be received not later than by firet post on MONDAY, March 9 
THE ACADEMIC REGISTR AR, Univ ano oy of London, 
ensington, 8.W., from whom further particulars may be 
ed. HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








Miscellaneous. 
ARTNERSHIP.—Young man, with thorough 





BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
upiieetions 0 are invited for the patties of HEAD MISTRESS of 
the SECUNDARY 8CHVOO 

Commencing salary, 3001. per a, rising by annual increments 
of 151. to 3601. per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, 
together with a Form of fled rom which must be returned by 
MAKCH 9, 1914, may be obtained from 

ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, February 14, 1914. 


KENt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 
are invited for the following appointments for the 








i. 





Gdurational. 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


The following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at 
Durham by WOMEN, will be available in 1914: Six Scholarships of 
70l. per annum ; One of = per annum ; Three of 301. The Examina- 
tion for these isin JUN 

The Winifred Foster BR holarship of 301. ; Four Exhibitions of 207. 
These are given on the result of a Matriculation Examination, and 
the next Examination begins APRIL 21. 

Women Studests must either a in the Women’s Hostel, or live 
as Home Students with Parents or Guardians in Durham, or within 


ore access by train 
rticulars apply THE PRINCIPAL OF TRE WOMENS 
STEL. A apply Durham, or THE CENSOR OF HOME 


STUDENTS: re orth Bailey, Dur 
KiN8¢ WILLIAM S COLLEGE, 
LE OF MAN. 


ENTRANCE eo ee on MARCH 18 
and19. TEN SCHOLARSHIPS plano 50l. to 202. Also TEN 
NOMINATIONS reducing the necessary fee to ask ayear. Place of 
Examination arranged to suit Contiaaten. - all particulars from 
THE PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY. 











ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLAR ETE EXAMINATION for Boys 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETAR Y. 





(AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Some vacant pieces ata to be filled for the next Session, which 

ns on OCTUBER 

he coarse for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over 

ars. A'l Students must become Matriculated Members of 

the University, and they will be required to read fora Degree. They 

must accordingly be qualified by the Regulations of the Board of 

Education for the Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools, 


ay prank (ID). 
e course for the SECONDARY DEPARTMENT is for a Year 
rere of three consecutive Terms. for 
must be Graduates of this or some other Univers si i 

For further particulars apply to THE VICE-PR NCIPAL OF THE 
COLLEGE, Warkw rth House, Cambridge. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, ae and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. U Get P: 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fost. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers. canamien Com- 
Benione. Secretaries, wn on Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
with full information, tis 
on application pay or by y letter), stating requirements. 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627. 








ebucaszon (choice of Schools and Tutors 

rat Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful Army, Civil Service, and gogo Tutors, sent (free of 
charge) on receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, 
SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents patablishea 1833), 34, Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 








Situaticns Vacant. 


ANTERBURY MUSEUM, 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND. 

Applications are invited for the position of CURATOR of the above 
Museum. Salary 5001. per annum, with allowance for passage.—Full 
particulars and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to THE HIGH COMMISSIONER for 
New Zealand, 13, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., by whom completed 
applications will be received up to MARCH 5, 1914. 





A R 
Summer Term :— 
— HISTORY MISTRESS, with subsidiary Elementary Mathe- 


atics. 
mia) MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS, Subjects : 
rman. 
Initial salaries 1002 to 1207. per annum. A higher initial salary 


may be allowed in the case of teachers with special qualifications 
University Graduates desired, with good Secondary 


French and 


8chool experience. 
Forms of application and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. 
D. F. BROW, Technical Institute, Dartford. 
pi plications must be forwarded as soon as possible to Miss A. M. 
County School for Girls, Dartford. Oanvassing will be 
pene a disqualification. 
By Order of the — 
RAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Sessions House, Maidstone, February 6, “ela. 


RCHBISHOP TENISON’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
GRADUATE WANTED after Easter to take charge - Form L., 
with Nature Study in Forms I. and IL, and Latin throughout = 
7 eid scale 1501.—101.—3001. '—Apply to THE EA 


Giry OF MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF ART CURATOR. 


The Art Gallery Committee invite applications for the appointment 
of a CURATOR of the CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, at a 


vars of 5001. per annum. 
be inted will be required to devote the whole 

of hi his time to the duties of the office; to become a contributor to the 
Manchester Corporation Near an Thrift Fund; and to sign the Man- 
chester Corporation Deed of Service 

Applicants must = their applications state | Gates -_ ) age, health, 
present and previou the date 
upon which the applicant can | cane up the duties of & "staan. 
copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials and the wy of four references, must be sent or 
delivered so as to reach me, the undersigned, not on than 12 noon 
on THURSDAY, March 5 next, endorsed “ Art Curatoi 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, is not parmaiele atl will bea 
disqualification. THOMAS HUDSON, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, February 14, 1914. 


ENTRAL FOUNDATION BOYS’ SCHOOL, 
Cowper Street, City Road, E.C.—ASSISTANT ART MASTER 
wanted. Commencing salary for Three Days’ Service per Week 72I., 
rising by 62. per annum to a maximum of 1501. Good Art qualifica- 
ticns and previous experience looked for. Applications should be 
made to THE HEAD MASTER forthwith. 


baer SIMPLIFIED SPELING SOSIETI iz 


t tu apoint a Sekretari (man or wooman) at a salari ov 2001. 
Ed rukaishonal and jurnalisvik ekspeeriens dezierabl. ppaeaishoas 
giving Three Referensez tu be sent, not laiter than MARCH 6, tu 
THE ye Simplified Speling Sosieti, 44, Great Russell 
Street, London, W. 


ECRETARY REQUIRED for a Partner in 
\ Printing and Publishing Concern. Some experience of Publish- 
ing Business necessary. Knowledge of French and Shorthand essen- 
tial.— Box 2033, Athenzeum Office, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, B 



































Situations Wanted. 
RENCH LADY WRITER (B. és Lettres), 


Perfect English, experienced Translator, wishes Post as 
LITERARY ASSISTANT, preferably in a Newspaper or Publisher's 
Office.— Box 2032, Athenszeum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


experience, icularly of book production, = es 
to hear of Opening in established House ay satisfacto 
VESTMENT for moderate capital.—G., 2034, i eeaan thee, 
11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


ANUSCRIPTS, Journals, Diaries, Log- Books, 

&e., are dears to the early days of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Fovenie are des | by the LIBRARIAN OF THE MITCHELL 
BRARY, 8 , who is at present on a seo to Lendon.— 
ee Bn _ a addressed to Mr. H IGHT, care of 
Messrs. Truslove & Hanson. Ltd., 153, Oxford Btrest, w. 


YRANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Dano-Norwegian, 
and Swedish. Research work.—Mr. W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Bey 
Park, Crouch End, N. Tel. 93 Hornsey. 


ITERARY RESEARCHES undertaken, 0 or 

Genealogies traced at British Museum Libraries, Offices of 

pone. a Registries.—Write M.A., B.C.L., 3, Trevor Square, 
ndon, 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
4 British Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. M., Box 1995, 
Athenzeum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British a ree ond elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. ‘Tybe- ng.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenwum Press, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, “keneery Lane, London, E.C. 


HE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 25, 
nne’s Gate, St. James's Park, 8.W. Tel. : 
PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Official Indexer to H.M 
Government. Private Libraries Catalogued and Arranged. AL oh 
Work, Foreign and English. Private Sec retaries and Indexers trained. 
‘THE TECHNIQUE UF INDEXING,’ 2s. 9d. net, post free. 


0 Publishers, Authors, &c.—Wanted to pur- 
hase for Cash, Copyright and Plates for Educational, Juvenile, 
Theological, ‘iiuctested ooks, and Popular Fiction.—Particulars in 
first instance to J. Hutchinson, 0.A., 6, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all riods and 
countries valued or catalogued. fils ections or Single 
ppecknens PURCHASED at the BEST MARE NT PRICES 
SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Pioeadilly. London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). 


Cype-Writers, Xe. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type- 
writing inall its branches carefully and promptly —,.,; 

Clear Carbon Copies. Duplicating. 
F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 


YPE.W RITING of every description carefully 
and proeapely executed, &d. per 1,000. Duplicating and Carbon 
Copies Authors’ MSS.. Essays, and Sermons a speciality.—F. 
QUININGBRUUGH, 13, Harcourt Street, Newark-on-Trent. 


MMe -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate a Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 

Lond Research, Kevision, #horthand.—CAM BRIDGE 
APE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. Ref 
Higher Local Me ALN NG, 24, FonSTcaT kee dan —— 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with ‘complete. accuracy, 2 per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies to weil- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


VY PE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and promptly executed at home. 8d. per 1.000, 15,0006d. per 1,000, 
Duplicating and Copying, Translations, Shorthand Cambridge Local. 
—Mies NANCY McFPARLANE, 11, Palmeira A veuue, Westcliff, Essex. 


7 7 
YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 
SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs. WALKER, 113, Elm Park 
Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5128 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 

all kinds of TYPE- WRITING executed eS prenerr and accu- 

rately, 7d. per 1.000 words. Carbons 2d. pe rst-class refer- 
ences.—A. M. P., 19, Bute Street, South Fath me ol a W. 




















Queen 
5691 Victoria, _— 


















































Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and place MSS. for ped publication. Literary =e of 
all kinds dealt with by experts w rs’ interest first. 


© place Autho’ 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Ten, -C, 





TY PE-WRITING. — Authors’ MSS., Novels, 
Stories, Essays, Sermons, Lectures, and Articles accurately 
tybe- written. 8d. per 1,000 words.—R. A. HAWTHORN, 58, Lavendr 
Sweep, (lapham Common, 8. 


MSs of EVERY KIND accurately and 
A iieligents TYPE-WRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words, with clear 
Carbon Copy Is. 3d. per 1,000. Research Work, Literary Assistance.— 
Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Engravings. 


Meru SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL, AUCTION, at at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Strand, 23, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cae aly ENGRAVINGS in Line, Btipple Sad ‘Mezzotint (framed and 
in the portfolio). 

May de viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Fine Drawings, including the Property of the late Sir 
CHARLES ROB NSON, C.B. F.S.A. 


Memon SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ay avons "at paate House, we. 13, Wellington 
W.L., TUESDAY, February 24, at 1 o'clock pre- 
by Old Masters of the Englis ioe), tuaae Seng 

Co! “ 
stan yh 4 ising the Property of the late Sir CHARLES 
} a tg C.B. F.8.4. (sold by order of the Executors), and other 





May a view ed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, con- 
taining three plates, price 1s. each. 





Precious Stones and Mineralogic imens, the Property 
of KENDALL MIZELL INE, Esq. 


M*vnee SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their -— No. 13, Wellington 
bree —- be taTan tboatnek bees PECIM IMENS. preci coal aan 
valuable 
cil. ious stones, birds’ eggs, &c., the Property of PRENDALL 
HAZ DINE, Esq. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Fifth and Final Portion of the Library of the late 
CHARLES BUTLER, Esq 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by avors "at ae Hoses, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, bruary 25, and 
Following Days, a on NDAY, otenh § ‘hree Following 
at 1 o'clock precise! xf the FIFTH and FINAL PORTION of the 
extensive and valuable LIBRARY of the late CH ARLE BUTLER, 
Esq. (of Warren Wood, Hatfield, and Connaught Place, W.). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may ‘be had. 





yj BsseS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
gauze rep R S, Oe notice that they ah L ay ay | 
yi. AAS Fat ~ F — 


Ya TUESDAY, February 24, CHINESE 
PORCELA rom various sources, and Objects of Art of the late 
CHARLES WRISTDRIDGE. Esq. 

On WEDNESDAY, February 25, OLD 


ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, the Property of the late J. GRIFFITH 
— DEN, Esq., the late CHARLES WRISTBRIDGE, Esq., and 


On THURSDAY, February 26, JEWELS of 
the late Mrs. MUSGRAVE, and Jewels and Lace from various 
sources. 

On FRIDAY, February 27, MODERN 

Yet 4 and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late J. GRIFFITH 
DEARDEN, Esq., and others. 


James's 





The Stock of the late J. F. MEEHAN, of Bath, and other 


Properties. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & Co. bn SELL by 

CTION, on WEDNESDAY, _ Februa and Two 
poeeng Days, at 1 0% sok ENTIRE 8 STOCK ‘Og “BOOKS of the 
Karly Books on Bath by Turner, 
Guidott, Allen, Oliver, and o' 





ee of Bath an 


— i ‘Travel — Bibliography—Art — Music— 
Standard orks in pal Departments of Literature. Also a large 
selection of Recent Publications from the Libraries of two Reviewers 


—Remainders—&c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Business for Disposal. 


GMALL, but High -Class ANTIQUE and 

MODERN BOOKSELLING pores for DISPOSAL. Estab- 
lished 21 Senge. Lite: terary Sub urb of London. Suitabl e fora Lady 
orany om in — Apply_* ec 
Lyell} & Betenson, Solicitors, u Lloyd's " Avenue, E.c 


care of 








Engravings. 
7 UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 47, fate ester eee —— on 


‘RID AY. Febru: ya AE at ten minu 

ENGRAVINGS, including a PORTION of St the STUCK ‘of of precisely, 

SAYER | well-known Fa er), of Fleet Street, comprising 

ing to America, Australia, Europe, Asia, &c.,— 

Sporting Subjects —Naval and Military Incidents — Portraits in 
zzotint, Line, Ras Stipple—and many others. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
Aucstor at their Hous “i, Sefecster Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, March 5, and Foliowi soe Ka t ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. i MISUELLA NEOUS 00 ‘. ineinding panne 
of Bindin nted ks, i f Las- 
caris (the first “lated ‘aldie) Works on Music. Wider ‘8 Tostruments a 
armas, . eae & Sw a ye one of 50 Artists’ Proofs, &c.) 














ie Royal a | Catalogues— Memoirs < 
pe. Casanova, 10 4 — of Boccaccio, 
Japanese vellum —Complete Wor net Tolstoy, : 28 vole. —George Eliot's ~ 
Works, —- Edition —a Set of Richard Jefferies’s Works, all First 
Editions—an uncut copy of Shaw's etodahive—Ligary Editions of 
Milton "Moliere, Ph Harrison Ainsworth, &c.—First Editions of 
Scot! Borrow, tti, Tennyson, Arnold, 


Thacke' Landor, Rosse 
&c.—Sporting Books-Books with Coloured Plates—Works in | 


Lang. 
General Literature, &c. 





The Glevum Hall, Southgate Street, Gloucester. 


ESSRS. BRUT ON, KNOWLES & CO. will 
LL by 
Beiy. the MIsCRLLAN BOUS. LLUBRA 1ES of J. MONT. 
MERY CAMPBE ‘. HOWARD, Esq., 
erly r of ° a ii , Tay Co., Ltd. ; 
ae ny CLARK. Esq M., M.B. ; and other Properties 
be vieped oy a between the hours of 10 and 4, and 
all ng of Sa! 


— 7 al be had of the Auctioneers, Albion Chambers, 
Glouceste: 


AY, March 6, at 12 o'clock | 


the late 








Catalogues. 


Pine EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 

od nding 2 Dickens, Thackeray. I fore. , Sinemet; Books illus- 

R. Cruikshank, Phiz, The 

mand ae cheleest poe peg offered 7 for raele in the World. OATA- 

UES issu: post free on application. Books ae 
WALTER T. SPENCER, mm New Oxford Street, London, W 





OOKS.—CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOUKS, being Selections from several well- 


known Libraries, post free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 
R. ATKINSON, ve Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 
phone 1642 Sydenham. 





BOOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature of exchanging 003 sags ry Books for others selected 
from my various liste. 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free.—EDW. BA AERIS Great. Bookshop, John, Bright Street, 
irmingham. Burke's Peera 910, new, 158.—Walpole’s Letters, 
Large Paper, 16 vols., 71. 10s. Rata, Collected Works, 8 vols., 37. 38. 








Printers. 


THENAUM PRESS. — —JOnN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the 
pared to SUBMI' ESTIMATES for £8 for alk Fhe a 180K ohne 
| Ba PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, 








"SALE BY AUCTION. 


C. G BOERNER, Leipsic. 


MARCH 16 to 20. 


DRAWINGS. 
Collection of ARNOLD OTTO MEYER of Hamburg. 


I. Dutch Masters of the Nineteenth Century. 
II. Old Masters. 


Ranging from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century, including 

Valuable Plates of Rembrandt, Averkamp, Burgkmair, Leyden, 

Goyen, Ostade, and many others, and the special Collection of 
Heinrich Fiissly. 


Well illustrated catalogues.—No. 1, 5 marks, No. 2, 3 marks, to be had from 





MR. JOHN MURRAY 


—_—.»>— 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 
HISTORY AS LITERATURE 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 6s. net. 


Colonel Roosevelt in this volume has collected his 
distinctly literary essays, which show the wide 
range of his interests and his reading, not only in 
contemporary English, French, and German works 
of importance, but in the best of the older litera- 
ture. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAMES 


By Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham. 32. 6d. net. 

‘*We welcomed his book on ‘The Romance of 
Words,’ now already in its third impression, and 
we are equally glad to have its companion, ‘ The 
Romange of lames,’ which is at once entertaining 
and scholarly.” —Atheneum. 





LADY HESTER STANHOPE 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF. By her Niece, 
the DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. Illustrated. 
15s. net. 


In view of the variety of publications concerning 
Lady Hester Stauhope, it has seemed well tuo 
members of her family that the book written by 
her niece, and privately circulated, should now 
be given to the public as the Authoritative Bio- 
graphy of this strange woman. 





VAGABOND’S WAY 


A Description of Rambles in the Lake District. By 
NANCY PRICE (Mrs. Charles Maude). With 
Original Drawings by A. 8S. HARTRICK. 6s. net. 


“In this record of ‘ haphazard wanderings on 
the fells,’ Miss Nancy Price has given us one of the 
most engrossing volumes of travel-talk that we 
have read for some time, a book that will be a real 
delight to all who know the joys of the vagabond’s 
way of pedestrianism.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WHAT FEDERALISM 
IS NOT 


By FREDERICK 8. OLIVER 6d. net. 


A sequel to the same author’s widely read 
pamphlet ‘The Alternatives to Civil War.’ 


New Volume of Stories by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


TEN-MINUTE STORIES 


‘*The handling is so delicate, the wording so 
suggestive, the love of nature so apparent, that one 
is imperceptibly led away from mundane affairs.” 

Ladies’ Field. 


THE SHEEP TRACK 


An Aspect of London Societ By NESTA 
H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 6s. 


THE GREAT ATTEMPT 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR (Colonel F. Heygate 
Lambert), Author of ‘John Merridew,’ ‘The 
Mysterious Monsieur Dumont,’ &c. 6s. 

An Historical Novel giving a vivid seen of 
the great — which ended at Cull 


C. G. BOERNER, Universitatsstrasse 26', Leipsic.| arsemarte sTREET, LONDON, W. 
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A few of Dent’s New Spring Books 








THE 
WAYFARER’S LIBRARY 


i FIRST TWELVE’ VOLS. | 





NET READY TO-DAY ! NET 
ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE : HISTORICAL FICTION 
1. A. E. W. MASON Running Water 7. STANLEY WEYMAN Shrewsbury 
2H. G. WELLS The Wheels of Chance) 8. MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
3. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE | The Pied of Gheme 
The Blue Lagoon HUMOUR 

4. ARNOLD BENNETT | 9. SIR A. QUILLER-COUCH _ Troy Town 

_ The Grand Babylon Hotel i) CHARLES LAMB Essays of Elia 
§. PERCEVAL GIBBON | BELLES-LETTRES HISTORY, &c. 


The Adventures of Miss Gregory |, ) pt TERS FROM DOROTHY OSBORNE 
| TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE 


(12. G. K. CHESTERTON The Defendant 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC FICTION 
5. MRS. SIDGWICK The Professor’s Legacy 








THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDWARD DOWDEN 


In 2 vols. Vol. I. ORIGINAL WORKS. Vol. II. TRANSLATIONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
This is in part a reprint of his ‘ Poems,’ published in 1876 by Henry S. King & Co., and in part poems of later dates, original and translations. Chief 
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LITERATURE 


—@— 


RECORDS OF EDUCATION. 


A vast amount of research and of hard 
thinking must have gone to the making 
of Prof. Graves’s ‘ History of Education in 
Modern Times,’ and the result is a work of 
reference calculated to be of great service 
to all who are interested in the theory 
and practice of education in Europe and 
America, from Rousseau to our own day. 
Hardly before, we should imagine, has 
such a businesslike synopsis been achieved. 
The difficulties which beset educators are 
much the same in all civilized communities ; 
and in Prof. Graves’s pages one can 
ascertain at a glance how other countries 
have dealt, or are dealing, with problems 
which demand attention in our own. 

To the general English reader the more 





interesting because less hackneyed portion | 


of the book will probably be that which 


describes the course of education in 
Canada and in the United States. 
“The Canadian system [Prof. Graves 


tells us] of elementary schools, high schools, 
collegiate institutes, and universities, is 
fully unified, and the work of each stage 
fi‘s into the others even more exactly than 
in the United States.”’ 

From this statement it can be inferred 
that though the ‘‘ Union Loyalists ’’ who 
settled Ontario carried the concept of 
public control of education from the 
{newly formed) United States, their de- 





A History of Education in Modern Times. 
By Frank Pierrepont Graves. (Macmillan 
& Co., 5s. net.) 

AO vclonedin of Education. 
Paul Monroe. Vol. V. 
ll. 1s. net.) 


Edited by 
(Same publishers, 








scendants have not been backward in 
perfecting it and extending its benefits 
to the newer provinces of the Dominion. 
Further, we are led to believe—and the 
assurance, as coming from a Pennsyl- 
vanian professor, is doubly gratifying — 
that throughout the Dominion a wise 


balance is maintained between the central | 
a consummation | 


and local authorities, 
specially desirable where rural education 
is concerned. The province of Quebec 
has a plan of its own, the natural outcome 
of its history ; but the religious difficulty, 
heretofore in. England always with us, 
appears to have been settled long since 
in a manner satisfactory to the several 
creeds concerned. The Dominion has 
rejected secularism ; 
schools,’ we read—those, that is, corre- 
sponding to our Council schools—* non- 
sectarian religious exercises are still con- 
ducted.” It is evident that, from many 
points of view, the Canadian scheme merits 
a careful and detailed investigation on our 
side of the Atlantic. 

The author does not conclude without 
a survey of contemporary tendencies in 
education, and a forecast of probable 
developments. We are bidden to expect 
and to welcome “a constant reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum and methods of 


teaching,’ with certain excellent objects 
in view. But it might be urged that 


perpetual flux, the old philosopher's ravra 
pet, is hardly an ideal one would wish to 
see enthroned in the high places of educa- 
tion. 


Dr. Paul Monroe’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Edu- 
cation,’ the first volume of which was 
published three years ago, has now reached 
its conclusion in the fifth volume, com- 
prising Pol to Zwi. Each instalment has 


been duly noticed in our columns, the 
fourth having been reviewed by us on 


May 3rd, 1913. Both editor and con- 
tributors are to be congratulated on the 
performance of a great task, the first com- 
petent and really comprehensive con- 
spectus of education in English. On our 
shelves it stands by the side of the seven 
volumes of the ‘ Teacher’s Encyclopedia,’ 
edited by Dr. A. P. Laurie ; but there is 
room for both of these, their scope and 
aim being different. Dr. Laurie’s work 
deals ade «quately with certain select topics 


| in a reasoned order, while Dr. Monroe’s is 


an exhaustive treatment of the whole field 
arranged alphabetically. 

Looking at the ‘ Cyclopedia’ as a whole, 
one is impressed with the vastness and 
complexity of educational thought and 
literature. Interest in educational pro- 
blems and practices is very vigorous, and 
theories and methods are healthily diverse. 
It is also true that, in point of numbers of 


| its practitioners, education is the largest 


of all the professions; but while it is 
the largest numerically, it is undoubtedly 
the poorest paid. The disproportion 
between what is expected of the teacher 
and the remuneration he receives is re- 
markable, and the sort of uncomfortable 
fact that many centuries of advancing 
civilization might have been expected to 
abolish. We doubt if an encyclopedia 





‘even in the public | 
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devoted to the work of any other pro- 
fession could show so remarkable a body of 
thought as the one before us, which has, 
it seems to us, many reasons for being 
regarded as the best measure of the state 
of Western civilization in the twentieth 
century. ‘True, these pages are written 
by experts, but they would be impossible 
apart from the conscientious work of the 
rank and file. We have here positive 
proof that the teachers of Europe and 
America are, regarded as a whole, a body 
of steady-working, sound-thinking men 
and women. Much is expected from, and 
achieved by, the teacher. Is he fairly 
paid for it, especially since the tendency 
is to throw increasing responsibilities on 





him? The schools have, to a large 
extent, taken over the duties of the 
parents : moral training, physical training, 


instruction in amusements and _ social 
graces, and even feeding, are expected of 
them. Amid this mass of duties the 
bewildered teacher is naturally often at a 
loss for guidance in detail, and naturally 
also tends to lose all sense of proportion. 
Much the same difficulties beset educa- 
tional administrators and officials. Hence 
the exceeding value of a work like the 
present, which, though not attempting to 
treat every subject completely, does aim 
at, and, within human limitations, achieve, 
completeness of scope. The systematiza- 
tion of educational ideas presented in these 
five volumes must necessarily assist to- 
wards the unification of educational 
thought, and a resultant improvement in 
educational practice. It is to be hoped 
that all who are connected, in whatever 
way, with the work of education will 
speedily recognize that in the ‘ Cyclopedia’ 
they have an invaluable corpus of educa- 
tional knowledge, and will refer to it for 
guidance in difficulties. 

~ As in the case of the former volumes, we 
will say a word of the contributors, indicate 
some important articles, and finally direct 
attention to what is perhaps the chief merit 
of this volume, the Analytical Indexes 
crowning the whole work. 

The 850 double-column pages of this 
volume are written by nearly 200 con- 
tributors, most of whom are connected 
with American Universities. There are, 
however, several British contributors such 
as Dr. Barber (Leys School), Mr. G. G. 
Coulton (Cambridge), Dr. Findlay (Man- 
chester), Mr. A. F. Leach, Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, Profs. Foster Watson, and W. H. 


Woodward. The following are among the 
important articles: Poor Law (Marion 
Phillips), Education among Primitive 


Peoples (Hutton Webster), Private Schools, 
Psychology, Punishment, The Reformation 
and Education (A. F. Leach and others), 
Religious Education (G. A. Coe. New York), 
The Renaissance and Education (W. H. 
Woodward), Russia (Anna Tolman Smith), 
Scotland (John Strong, Montrose Aca- 
demy), Spain, Student Life (E. E. Slosson, 
Ne »w York), Sunday Schools, Sweden (P. E. 
Lindstrom), Universities (G. G. Coulton 
and others), and Higher Education of 
Women (A. F. Leach and others). All 


these topics receive fairly exhaustive 
treatment. 
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We now turn to the Analytical Indexes 
(37 pages), which in themselves form a 
scientific conspectus of the whole field of 
education. We wonder how their com- 
prehensiveness and complexity would 
strike Plato, or Quintilian, or even Rous- 
seau. To those likely to use this ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia’ we venture to suggest that an hour 
spent in making acquaintance with the 
main headings and sub-headings of these 
indexes will be time well spent, and in 
most matters except those of the merest 
detail a reference found here will con- 
duct them more surely to the heart of 
their subject than an alphabetical refer- 
ence. Thus to look for * Erasmus’ is to 
see him at one glance in a wide setting, 
as one of some threescore humanistic 
leaders and educators who worked in 
Italy, or Northern Europe, or in England. 
‘ Apperception’ leads the reader to 
appreciate the fact that it is one of ten 
processes connected with the assimilative 
phase of learning (itself one of four such 
phases), and he is at once involved 
in the more general question of the analysis 
of the process of learning as a whole, 
which in its turn is one of several 
subdivisions of the philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

So important are these Indexes that we 
do not apologize for attempting to give 
some idea of their scope. There are eleven 
general headings: I. History of Education; 
Il. Philosophy of Education ; III. Educa- 
tional Psychology ; 1V. Teaching Methods ; 
V. Educational Sociology; VI. Educa- 
tional Administration; VII. Elementary 
Education ; VIII. Secondary Education ; 
IX. Higher Education; X. Physical 
Education ; XI. School Architecture. It 
will be seen that these are not strictly 
logical, mutually exclusive divisions, but 
rather practical groupings of the matter 
contained in the ‘Cyclopedia’; but they 
are really all the better for that, and, being 
few, can easily be retained in the memory. 
As a specimen of the practical way in 
which the sub-headings are arranged, we 
give as a sample the History of Education. 
The sub-headings are as follows: History 
of Education as a Study; Primitive, 
Oriental, Greek, and Roman Education ; 
Middle Ages, Monasticism and Education, 
Early Revival of Learning, Mysticism and 
Education, Studies of the Middle Ages, 
Scholasticism, Universities, Chivalry, 
Medieval Schools, Renaissance Period, 
Humanistic Leaders and Educators, Re- 
naissance Schools and Education, Courtly 
Education, Reformation and Education, 
Realism and Education, Sense Realism 
and Early Scientific Tendency, Disciplin- 
ary Conception in Education, The En- 
lightenment and Education, Pietism and 
Education, Naturalistic Movement, Philan- 
thropinist Movement, Psychological Ten- 
dency in Education, Infant Schools, De- 
velopment of Elementary School Systems, 
Development of Public School Systems, 
Modern Tendencies, Educational Leaders 
of the Nineteenth Century. Such sub- 
headings, with other lower divisions, should 
enable the inquirer to light on his par- 
ticular subject with ease, and see it at 
once in its broader relationships. 





A Corner of the. Cotswolds through the Nine- 
teenth Century. By M. Sturge Gretton. 
(Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mrs. Sturce Gretton published more 
than ten years ago her first book on the 
district to which she now returns. She 
tells us that it was received with enthu- 
siasm, though she ‘“ was at that time a 
novice at book-making.’”’ Now with riper 
experience she has produced an attractive 
book which unearths a good deal that 
people had not been unwilling to forget. 
It collects pleasant stories, and it tells 
with genuine sympathy of the memories 
and aspirations of countryfolk to-day. 
Thus it makes a book to sit in the sun 
with, or to think over as you walk the 
gusty Cotswold uplands in spring; _per- 
haps to doze over by the fire which a 
variable climate makes you keep up well 
into the month of May. 

Mrs. Gretton delights in the lore of 
old newspapers. They are to her much 
what the preambles to Henry VIII.’s 
Acts of Parliament were to James Anthony 
Froude: the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Her main autho- 
rity, indeed, is The Oxford Journal, 
a notable old newspaper which J. R. 
Green often utilized, and occasionally 
enriched. In several appendixes, too, 
she revives for us ‘‘ documents” of 
importance which we are very glad to 
see preserved. The best of these is 
Arthur Young’s Report of the Agriculture 
of Oxfordshire prepared for the Board 
of Agriculture in 1809. This occupies 
forty-two pages, about a tenth part of 
Mrs. Gretton’s book. One feels that she, 
as a Meredithian, has a peculiar interest 
in the humour of agricultural folk. If 
she does not always succeed in conveying 
it to us, she gives the material itself on 
which she has built it up. Of to-day’s 
records there is a pretty little bit of silver- 
wedding love- making in the poem of a 
country worker called ‘A Tale of Two 
Rings, and there are some charming talks 
with village folk. 

Mrs. Gretton reprints (from Notes and 
Queries, 58. ii., Dec. 26, 1874) a mumming 
play which she attributes to Oxfordshire 
and ‘“‘ the beginning of the [? nineteenth] 
century.” This is strangely unlike the 
play now acted in the district from which 
she writes, but may belong to the south- 
east of the shire, perhaps. 

It is an arbitrary line of locality which 
Mrs. Gretton draws round her stories, 
and one which does not answer to any 
historical, geographical, or racial division. 
She includes Tetsworth and Kelmscott, 
Northleach, Bourton-on-the-Water, Wel- 
lesbourne, and Chapel House—all names to 
conjure with among those who know them. 
But she goes into no tiresome details of 
topography; that has often, and very 
lately, been done. She tries rather 
to collect stories, and now and then 
to substantiate them by statistics. Of 
this an interesting appendix on Feargus 
O’Connor’s Socialist allotments at Char- 
terville, near Witney, is a good ex- 
ample, though it might have been 


improved by a study of the late Arthur 





Butler’s sympathetic account in The 
Economic Review. Except when she 
quotes the ipsissima verba of forgotten 
authorities, she does not attempt to 
achieve strict accuracy. At Burford, for 
example, she does not seem to be quite at 
home. She thinks that “no addition of 
any sort’ has been made to the church 
“since the Reformation,’ not having 
seen, perhaps, the south wall of the large 
western aisle, with its Sylvester tombs, 
none of them earlier than Elizabeth’s 
day; or the curious twentieth-century 
heating chamber with its absurd battle- 
ments ; the beautiful glass, old and new, 
congruous and incongruous, which has 
been inserted during the last thirty years ; 
or the enrichments due to the generosity 
and taste of Mr. Meade Falkner and the 
present vicar. In the town itself, which 
she describes most happily and sym- 
pathetically, surely the illustration of 
“the courtyard of the Little House” 
shows what is to a great extent a 
creation of the present century. The 
contrasts, too, that she would make are a 
little forced. The postmaster may be, 
as she tells us, “‘ motor proprietor, chauf- 
feur, and photographer,” perhaps chemist 
and stationer too, for all we know; but 
such a conjunction shows no_ breach 
with old tradition. Specialism was never 
at home in the Cotswolds, except among 
those who make the wonderful un- 
mortared walls. But Mrs. Gretton has a 
knack of hitting off a place, or an ex- 
perience, admirably :— 

“To go shoppiny in a place like Burford 
is not at all necessarily to get what you 
want, certainly not to get it with swiftness ; 
but it is to negotiate with persons of dignity 
and ruminating character—persons of re- 
source too.” 

On the whole, we are inclined to think 
that the most interesting parts of 
Mrs. Gretton’s book are those in which 
she deals with Enclosures, and those in 
which she investigates the budgets of the 
rural poor fifty years ago and to-day. 
For the latter she is indebted to, a notable 
survival of an old family—Mr. Hambidge 
of Burford—who still carries on a flourish- 
ing local business. He has supplied her 
with an admirable description of a grocer’s 
shop circa 1850 which might have come 
straight out of ‘ Cranford.’ In her account 
of the Enclosures she keeps a just course 
between the Radical agitator and the 
Tory apologist, and she quotes with 
approval what Mr. W. W. Fowler, who 
really knows the subject, has written :— 

““The mischief is not to be ascribed so 
much to enclosures, against which an outcry 
is vain, as to the neglect of the opportunity 
arising on every enclosing movement, to 
take the true interest of the agricultural 
labourer into consideration, and to redeem 
him from the semi-serfdom to which he 
was in danger of reverting.” 

Apropos of serfdom, one may note the 
recent use of the word “ servitude,” for 
what is now commonly called * service,” 
which Mrs. Gretton quotes, and assure 
her that, if she were to visit the town early 
enough in the morning, she would still 
see a good deal of yearly hiring going on 
at the annual fair. 
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Poems. By Edward Dowden. 2 vols. 


(Dent & Co., 6s. each.) 


Peruars the chief pleasure that Edward 
Dowden’s poetry affords to us lies in our 
recognition in it of the charm of his 
personality. The history of his associa- 
tion with poetry is itself illustrative of this 
charm. He published a considerable body 
of eloquent and accomplished verse at the 
age of thirty-three (his ‘ Poems’ of 1876 
account for fully three-quarters of the 
original compositions now put before us), 
and, in the words of his present editor, 
“felt the urge very strongly towards 
making verse his vocation.”’ Renouncing 
this idea in order to be able to fulfil closer 
and tenderer obligations, he yet found 
means, as a recent volume, ‘A Woman’s 
Reliquary,’ has assured us, to associate his 
love of poetry with the love to which he 
had postponed it, and continued to confide 
his happiness to his wife through the 
many years of their union in songs which, 
while he lived, were for her eyes alone. 

The ‘ Poems ’ of 1876 are remarkable for 
the high level of execution they display. 
As a sign of this we note that the collection 
contains as many as seventy-five sonnets 
—sonnets handled, for the most part, in 
the Wordsworthian style, and showing the 
young artist never at a loss for adequate 
and appropriate expression. Indeed, the 
ease and gracefulness everywhere appa- 
rent in his work suggest a writer who has 
found, rather than one who has still to find, 
his message, and preclude the idea that in 
adopting criticism as his profession Dowden 
seriously deflected his powers. A great 
sensitiveness to beauty breathes through 
all his poems, associated with an intimate 
religious dedication; but the forms of 
verse, with all that the Muse can demand 
of culture and refinement, seem to flow 
almost too readily, and though power and 
originality are present, we have through- 
out the impression of a relative deficiency 
in these qualities. Poetry reflects life, 
but an essentially creative activity is its 
only means to that end. In Dowden’s 
verse receptivity is the prevailing feature. 

Lest these reservations should be applied 
too broadly, and in order to give a substan- 
tial instance of the central impulse which 
moved Dowden to poetic expression, we 
shall quote in full a poem, * The Initia- 
tion,’ which almost induces us to with- 
draw what we have said :— 
Under the flaming wings of cherubim 

I moved to that high altar. O, the hour! 
And the light waxed intenser, and the dim 

Low edges of the hills and the grey sea 


Were caught and captur’d by the present Power, 
My sureties and my witnesses to be. 


Then the light drew me in. Ah, perfect pain ! 
h, infinite moment of accomplishment ! 
hou terror of pure joy, with neither wane 
Nor waxing, but long silence and sharp air 


As womb - forsaking babes breathe. Hush! the 
event 
Let him who wrought Love’s marvellous things 
declare. 


Shall I who fear’d not joy, fear grief at all ? 
I on whose mouth Lite laid his sudden lips 
Tremble at Death’s weak kiss, and not recall 
- sundering from the flesh, the flight from 
ime, 
The judgments stern, the clear apocalypse, 
The lightnings, and the Presences sublime ? 





How came I back to earth? I know not how, 

Nor what hands led me, nor what words were 
Now a things are made mine,—joy, sorrow ; now 

now my purpose deep, and can refrain ; 
I walk ainong the living, not the dead ; 

My sight is purged ; Tiees and pity men, 

The writer of such a piece as this, and 
particularly of its last two stanzas, might 
well have contributed, with the directness 
only attainable in poetry, to our further 
knowledge of the mysteries and intimacies 
of the spiritual life. Yet such a com- 
munication, to be effectual, must have 
taken the form of a distillation of essences ; 
a ready and copious utterance would 
hardly have favoured it. 

The second of the two volumes before 
us is devoted to a complete translation 
of the twelve books of Goethe’s ‘ West- 
Oestliche Divan,’ in verse which follows 
as nearly as possible the changing metres 
of the original. Prof. Dowden was for 
twenty-two years President of the English 
Goethe Society, and at one period of his 
life, Mrs. Dowden now tells us, meditated 
making a “‘ full study of Goethe’s life and 
works his opus magnum”’ (an unfortunate 
misprint, opus magnus, should be corrected 
at the first opportunity), only to be turned 
aside from this project by “ a call to write 
the life of Shelley—a long and difficult 
task.” The translation of the ‘ Divan’ 
was undertaken, “in one of the later 
years of his life ’’ (1907), “‘ as recreation 
in a summer’s holiday in Cornwall,” and, 
as he himself modestly says of it, ** even 
to fail in such a game was to enter into 
the joy of Vamour de Vimpossible.” 
Certainly the ‘ West-Eastern Divan’ has 
an unusually large proportion of untrans- 
latable things, and only a craftsman of 
high resourcefulness could have produced 
the general effect of aerated, readable 
numbers to which Dowden attains. But 
he has given us, perhaps, the sketch for a 
translation rather than a finished perform- 
ance, and his attention seems to have 
concentrated itself upon the substance 
rather than upon the flavour of Goethe’s 
poetry. The rendering has thus a ten- 
dency to weaken at points where the 
whimsicality or sprightliness of the original 
requires most from it, and we are more 
satisfied when we jog along from page to 
page uncritically than when we examine 
the turns given to our favourite passages. 
The concluding stanzas of * Selige Sehn- 
sucht,’ for instance, cannot but disappoint 
us :— 

Distance can hinder not thy flight ; 

Exiled, thou seekest a point illumed ; 


And, last, enamoured of the light, 
A moth art in the flame consumed. 





And while thou spurnest at the best, 
Whose word is ‘*‘ Die to be new-born 
Thou bidest but a cloudy guest 
Upon an earth that knows not morn. 


+» 


Even on Prof. Dowden’s authority we 
could not accept this translation of 

Kommst geflogen und gebannt, 
for gebannt obviously bears here the 
meaning ‘‘ enchanted,” ‘‘ compelled,” as 
in Zauberbann, &c.; ‘exiled’ is an 
inappropriate suggestion. As to the last 
stanza, the power of which, culminating 
in the immortal 

Stirb und werde, 





| of the 


| French go on 





is throughout its simplicity, here, we can 
only say, a great opportunity is lamentably 
missed. The translation needed, perhaps, 
some revision: ‘* masterpieces,” for in- 
stance (3, i.), is a curious slip for Muster- 
bilder. We have noted also a sprinkling 
of misprints, 2, xi. :— 


What woe it works, what wear betimes, 


where ‘“‘ weal” was probably intended ; 
and 5, v., 


Nay, none shall draw destructions here, 


where ‘‘ destructions’’ should be “‘ dis- 


tinctions.”’ 








Maximilian in Mexico: the Story of the 
French Intervention. By Perey F. 


Martin. (Constable & Co., ll. ls. net. 


THe Mexican Constitution on paper is an 
admirably democratic thing, but the only 
sort of government of which Mexico has 
actual experience bears no resemblance 
to that written document. Under Diaz 
(who ruled by fear, and whose victims 
were said by M. Garcia Calderon to have 
numbered 11,000) she had peace for 
nearly thirty years; but she is now proving 
to the world that she has learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing since the days of 
which Mr. Perey Martin writes. 

He gives us a portrait of a delicately 
nurtured Austrian Archduke, whose know- 
ledge of the world, befere the Mexican 
adventure, had been confined to the best 
that the world could offer, suddenly 
called on to rule over a half-emancipated 
hot-headed people ; and his picture is in 
sharp contrast to that of others who have 
described Maximilian as a man with whom 
‘“ haughtiness and irritability were con- 
stitutional.’’ But before the book is done 
it is clear why the undertaking of the 
Archduke was hopeless from the first—as 
hopeless as Thiers knew it to be, and 
(after the crash) said it always had been. 

The first idea of the Mexican expedition 
(according to Mr. Martin) originated in the 
fertile brain of that disreputable person 
Morny, who saw a chance of making 
money for himself; and the fundamental 
cause of Maximilian’s failure is ascribed to 
Napoleon III. and his wish to defeat the 
influence of the United States in Latin 
America—matters which lead Mr. Martin 
to consider carefully the whole question 
Monroe doctrine. The responsi- 
bility of Louis Napoleon for the expedition 
and its disastrous result is obvious; and 
it was the distrust of Napoleon III. felt 
by the English and by the Spaniards which 
led the British and Spanish Governments 
to withdraw their support and let the 
alone. Louis Napoleon 
is described as ‘“‘one of the most per- 
fidious, as he was one of the most unmind-: 
ful, rulers who ever occupied a throne ”’ ; 
antl to the Empress Eugénie is allotted a 
heavy share of blame. 

We have had Maximilian’s own account 
of his life in Mexico, not to mention many 
books from other pens; «nd Mr. Martin 
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has gathered his materials with great care 
from all the best sources. The result is a 
painful picture of a horrible tragedy. 
Maximilian’s worst fault was perhaps his 
fickleness and his inability to come to a 
decision or to adhere to a resolution once 
taken. He committed errors because he 
tried to rule Mexico as though it were a 
civilized European state. He endeavoured 
to govern the country by laws, when it was 
said of him that “he should have been 
always in the saddle, with sword in hand.” 

If fresh evidence is required of the 
mistakes which-—naturally we think— 
were made by an inexperienced European 
prince, that evidence is to be found here, 
and Mr. Martin has collected facts which 
throw new light on the extravagant 
fashion in which the household of the 
Emperor was conducted. Neither the 
Emperor nor the Empress knew anything 
of the way to manage household expenses, 
and their waste was on a grand scale, 
regardless of the amount of a Civil 
List which—even if the money had been 
forthcoming—did not suffice to pay half 
their bills. The best excuse that can be 
made for Maximilian is that he did not 
govern, and that it was Bazaine who 
exercised real authority, and who should 
have staved in Mexico to bear the result 
of failure. 

At a time when relations between the 


United States and Mexico are, to put it | 


mildly, strained, it is of interest to con- 
sider what were the difficulties which the 
French experienced with their expedition, 
and the author of this book throws 
light on the obstacles in their way. 
It may be noted that in Maximilian’s 
day the United States professed neu- 
trality, but did a good deal to make 
things awkward for the French. The 
United States, in the name of Monroe, 
condemned the Mexican monarchy—a 
case of intervention against intervention ; 
and there was in the northern republic a 
society (known as “ Defenders of the 
Monroe Doctrine, D.M.D.’) whose 
object was the transmission of arms and 
ammunition to the Mexican frontier. 


The saddest picture in the book is that 
of the Empress Charlotte, who became 
insane while actually in the Vatican 
pleading with the Pope for his help. 
She is still alive, and has been con- 
fined in a chateau near Brussels for forty- 
seven vears ; and of the royal personages 
chiefly concerned, two others are still 
living, the Austrian Emperor and the 
Empress Eugénie, both of whom are 
strongly criticized by Mr. Martin. 

We admire the author's industry, but 
cannot praise his style, and much of the 
book is in the nature of padding. There 
are some misprints (like Lanenburg for 
Lauenburg, and Sainte Gedule for Sainte 
Gudule), but they are not numerous. 
The work is copiously illustrated—too 
copiously, for in one instance the same 
portrait appears twice. 




















Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Edited by James Hastings, with the 
Assistance of John A.Selbie and Louis 
H. Gray.—Vol. VI. Fiction—Hyksos. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1/. 8s.) 


At the beginning of his instructive article 
on primitive, Oriental, and Greco-Roman 
fiction, with which the new volume of this 
great Encyclopedia opens, Dr. L. H. 
Gray calls attention to Mr. MacCulloch’s 
definition of the Saga on the one hand 
and the Mdrchen on the other, according 
to which the main difference between 
the two lies in this—that in the Saga the 
heroes and heroines ** have definite names 
and are believed to have once actually 
existed,’ whilst ‘‘in the Mdrchen all is 
vague, impersonal, indefinite.” But to 
this undoubtedly true differentiation might 
be added another which appears to be no 
less true. The genuine Saga reflects the 
ideals and traditions of a nation or a race, 
whilst in the Médrchen it is chiefly the 
elements of wonder and folk-lore which 
strike the imagination. It is on account 
of these combined differences that the 
Saga has in it the making of an epos, 
whereas the Mdrchen must always re- 
main outside this higher field of poetic 


| creation. 


Reluctantly passing over Prof. A. J. 
Du Pont Coleman’s very thoughtful 
contribution on medizval and modern 
fiction, as well as over a number of other 
interesting topics, we note next the two 
articles under the heading ‘ First-Born.’ 
Mr. J. A. MacCulloch, who deals with the 
introductory and primitive part of the 
subject, arrives at the conclusion that it 
was only occasionally that the first-born 
were singled out for sacrifice, the practice 
having been ominously widespread with 
regard to children generally ; but, so far 
as the ancient Hebrews are concerned, 
Mr. J. Strahan is no doubt right in 
thinking that the redemption of the 
first-born enjoined in the Pentateuch was 
in all probability meant to supplant the 
actual immolation that was in vogue in 
primitive times. 

For convenience’ sake we refer also now 
to the series of articles on ‘ Human Sacri- 
fice, the ritual slaying of first-born chil- 
dren being only a species of the wider 
practice of this terrible form of devotion. 
We can, however, give only a few quota- 
tions. In Mr. A. E. Crawley’s paper in 
the introductory and primitive section the 
following sentences are given from Dr. 
Westermarck’s ‘ Origin and Development 
of the Moral Ideas’ :— 


“The practice of human sacrifice cannot 
be regarded as characteristic of savage 
races. On the contrary, it is found much 
more frequently among barbarians and semi- 
civilized peoples than among genuine savages, 
and at the lowest stages of culture known 
to us it is hardly heard of.” 


One of the illustrations given by Mr. 
Crawley of this aspect of the case is the 
fact that “‘ the Aztecs themselves did not 
adopt the practice until the fourteenth 
century.”’ This must, however, be 
balanced against Prof. R. A. S. Mac- 





alister’s remark in the Semitic section of 
the subject that 


“although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs shows, the practice of human sacrifice 
is not inconsistent with a high standard of 
culture, it is natural that the advance of 
civilization should develope a repugnance 
against the rite in its crudest form, and that 
various devices should be invented to satisfy 
the demands of the gods without actually 
taking life.” 

Under the heading ‘ Fortune,’ accounts 
are given of the meanings it bore, and 
the beliefs entertained regarding it, among 
the Greeks, Romans, Chinese, Jews, and 
other sections of the human family. M. 
Delphine Menant contributes an exhaus- 
tive article on the ‘ Gabars,’ a name 
“popularly applied to the Zoroastrians 
still residing in Persia, in contradistinc- 
tion to their co-religionists in India, the 
Parsis.”” The articles on ‘Gambling ’ and 
‘Games’ (the latter topic being treated 
in a Hebrew and Jewish section, besides 
a general one), will naturally attract many 
readers. Of perennial interest to many 
others is the subject of ‘ Giants,’ which 
is treated in a general as well as a Greek 
and Roman section. 

Close upon Prof. E. F. Scott’s in- 
structive contribution on ‘ Gnosticism ’ 
follows a long series of articles on ‘ God.’ 
For a philosophical treatment of the idea 
of God we are referred to the heading 
‘Theism,’ though, of course, the article 
‘First Cause’ in an earlier part of the 
present volume supplies materials for 
some partial view of the subject. The 
key-note of Andrew Lang’s contribution 
on the primitive and savage section of the 
theme is that of an ‘“‘ All-Father”’ (the 
‘Father ours” of the native tribes of 
South-East Australia), regarded by him, 
in common with other investigators, as a 
very early form of belief among savage 
races. 

“The idea of a supreme being [he writes} 
is not of late appearance in culture, and is 
not [as Herbert Spencer and others thought] 
a reflection from human kings. . It is found 
among the democratic tribes of Australia, 
who, at most, may have a ‘ head-man’ of 
the community, while the council of the 
mature men make his position more or less 
‘constitutional.’ The All-Father is not the 
glorified ghost of such an one, for he was 
before Death, in the myths, entered the 
world ; and he still exists, usually in a world 
of his own, above the sky.” 

The other parts of the subject treated 
are the pre-Islamic Arabian, Assyro- 
Babylonian, Biblical and Christian, Budd- 
hist, Chinese, Egyptian, Greek, Hindu, 
Iranian, Japanese, Jewish, Muslim, Slavic, 
and Teutonic, each of which contributes 
richly to the great store of facts and ideas 
which may some day serve as the basis 
of a comprehensive work on the develop- 
ment of the idea of God in the mind of 
humanity. 

There are articles of appropriate length 
on Goethe, Herder, and Heine (the last- 
named paper not being, however, free 
from inaccuracy); and many will be 


particularly grateful for the long and ex- 
cellent contribution by Prof. J. B. Baillie 
on Hegel, whose ideas were perhaps, not 
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much behind those of Kant in influenc- 
ing and moulding the philosophical and 
religious thought of a great part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Much curious and highly instructive 
information regarding an important class 
of myths and mythical history among 
many branches of humanity will be found 
in the long series of articles on ‘ Heroes 
and Hero-Gods. Mr. A. C. Hadden, 
who writes on the general and primitive 
part of the subject, pays special attention 
to the evidence to be derived from the 
folk-tales of the Torres Straits Islanders, 
and his main conclusion is that “* the hero, 
apart from the ancestor, has slight chance 
of being worshipped while he is. still 
recognized as a human ghost,” and that 


time, distance, and forgetfulness are 
required in order to evolve a god or “a 


worshipful godling.”” It cannot, however, 
be said that this principle underlies hero- 
worship in all parts of the world. 

We can make only a brief selection out 
of the many other valuable articles in the 


volume. Prof. F. C. Burkitt gives a 
critical account of the four canonical 
Gospels. Greek and Greco - Egyptian 


religion are treated respectively by Dr. 
L. R. Farnell and Mr. J. G. Milne. The 
great subject of Hinduism is dealt with by 
Mr. W. Crooke. The still perplexing 
topic of the Hittites has been assigned to 
Mr. B. B. Charles. There are articles on 
Homer, Hesiod, Heraclitus, and Herodotus, 
as well as on our own moderns, Hobbes, 
Hume, Hooker, and T. H. Green. We 
also note that the papers on ‘ Gorgon’ 
and ‘ Harpies’ are accompanied by illus- 
trations. The contribution on the Hyksos, 
which concludes the volume, seems ab- 
normally short, but the subject is. still 
largely enveloped in obscurity. 

As the part before us completes the first 
half of the Encyclopedia, this is a fitting 
occasion for expressing our warm thanks 
to the editors, contributors, and publishers 
of the work for the wealth of well-ordered 
information which they are placing before 


the world of intelligent readers and in- 
vestigators. We hope that the support 


given to the undertaking will be on a 
scale commensurate with its usefulness 
and intrinsic merit. 








The Wars of the Roses, 1377-1471. By 
R. B. Mowat. (Crosby Lockwood & Son, 
6s. net.) 


Tue period covered by this useful mono- 
graph is from one point of view shorter, 
from another longer, than the dates on 
the title-page would suggest. Mr. Mowat 
has found it indispensable to give a short 
résumé of the history of the first two 
Lancastrian kings, and of the early part 
of Henry VI.’s reign, in order to make 
his subsequent story intelligible ; and he 
even goes back to the family settlement 
of Edward III. as the seed-plot of the 
civil strife of the next century. He gives 
the detailed sequence of events only 
from 1450 to 1471; but he also surveys 





the latter part of the reign of Edward LV., | 
and (though less fully) the circumstances | 


of the accession of the Tudor dynasty. 
We think, therefore, that if dates are to be 
given, they should either cover the whole 
period under review or be confined to the 
actual era of the war. 

Mr. Mowat freely acknowledges his debt 
to earlier historians, who have treated his 


subject either from special standpoints | 
nizes that he was ruthless and brutal; he 
But | 


or at greater length — such as Stubbs, 
Sir J. H. Ramsay, and Prof. Oman. 
a shorter history often has the advantage 
of presenting the salient facts in stronger 
relief; and Mr. Mowat possesses the 
qualities of a lucid style and a judicial 
fairness in holding the balance between the 
contending sides. We are not sure that 
he is’always most effective where he is 
most original. He states that one of the 
reasons why Richard II. lost his crown 
was that he favoured the Lollards. But 
the documents published by Mr. Powell 
and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan show how fre- 
quently he issued writs for the suppression 
of innovations in religion, and the latter 
even calls him “the zealous knight of 


orthodoxy.” There is no evidence of 
Henry IV.’s disposition towards these 
sectaries before his accession; but his 


father had supported Wyclif for political 
reasons, and, if what the people wanted 
was a stalwart champion of the medizval 
Church, they would scarcely have turned 
towards a scion of the House of Lancaster. 
Richard’s queen, Anne of Bohemia, had 
no doubt some sympathy with Lollardy ; 
but the statement that she “had been 
brought under the influence of John 
Huss’ is simply an anachronism. Huss 
was only twelve years old when Anne left 
Bohemia, and had not long graduated at 
Prague when she died in England. Any 
influence which she may have had in 
spreading reforming views was mainly 
indirect—i.e., through her attendants, 
who carried Wyclif’s tracts into Germany, 
where they promoted the movement 
afterwards directed by Huss. When Mr. 
Mowat comes to the dynastic struggle 
half a century later, he is doubtless right 
in his view that the English Church 
was mainly Yorkist. But it is hardly 
fair to represent the Papacy as taking the 
same side, or to say that because the 
legate (the Bishop of Terni) accompanied 
Warwick on his raid into England in 1460, 
therefore the venture was ‘* made under 
the banner of the Universal Church.” 
We now know that the legate fell into 
disgrace on his return for exceeding his 
instructions, and that his action in coun- 
tenancing the invasion was disowned. 

In general, Mr. Mowat’s estimate of the 
character and motives of the chief actors 
in the drama of the war is sound and free 
from partiality. He shows the pathos of 
Henry VI.’s_ position—that, despite his 
piety and good intentions, he was in- 
capable as a ruler and neglectful of public 
opinion; and the picture drawn of the 
high-spirited queen, with her masterful 
disposition and tireless energy, enduring 


poverty, hardship, and exile in vain 
endeavours to retrieve a lost cause, is 
true to the life. The portrait of ‘ the 








Kingmaker”’ is less clear. We are left 
in doubt whether he was merely a proud, 
self-seeking noble, or had _ occasional 
gleams of acting for the common good. 
The characters of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, Richard of York, and the 
two Somersets stand out with vividness, 
and their careers are related in a judicial 
spirit. If Mr. Mowat has a hero, it would 
seem to be Edward IV., though he recog- 


omits some instances of his bad faith, as 
his execution of Lord Welles, who had put 
himself in his power on an express promise 
of safety. 

We are not sure that Mr. Mowat is on 
firm ground in contesting the unfavourable 
opinion of Edward as a ruler which was 
held by Hallam and Stubbs. Like Car- 
lyle, he is too apt to condone all faults 
for the single merit of strength; and we 
think he mistakes the calm produced by 
terror and exhaustion for a general spirit 
of content. It is no excuse for Edward’s 
invention of ‘* benevolences”’ that they 
were not unpopular because only a few 
wealthy people paid them; and if his 
later reign was so successful, how was it 
that the address which offered the crown 


to his brother described his rule as in- 
tolerable ** thraldom and bondage ”’ ? His 


success in ** paying his way,” which Mr. 
Mowat praises, must have been largely 
due to the great number of forfeited lands, 
estimated by Fortescue at one-fifth of the 
kingdom. The struggle was in the main 
a ‘ Barons’ War,” and therefore the nobles 
were naturally, as a class, the chief 
sufferers. Mr. Mowat gives an extended 
list of the supporters of each side; but 
he does not tell us how far the baronage 
was depleted by the war. It may be 
true, as he says, that the middle classes 
held the balance of power, but as yet 
their voice was not articulate; they 
had hardly begun to feel their strength. 
In our view it is this fact, rather than the 
absence of distress, which explains their 
apparent apathy. When Mr. Mowat says 
that ‘‘ the people as a whole took no part 
in the fights,’ he seems to be under- 
rating the deep roots struck by the feudal 
system. He rightly holds that the barons 
were a danger, because they were too few, 
and because their holdings in land were 
out of all proportion to the rest of the 
population. Therefore in estimating the 
comparative strength of the two factions 
it is more important to reckon the value 
of their holdings than to count up the 
barons on each side. Mr. Mowat has 
furnished an excellent map, which shows 
how evenly balanced they were over the 
whole country, and this seems to explain 
why London, which was steadily Yorkist, 
was able to turn the scale. He has 
taken great pains to be accurate on minor 
points, and he will not think us captious 
in pointing out that, if the battle of 
Towton (March 29th, 1461) was fought 
on, Palm Sunday (as was the case), the 
Easter of that year cannot have fallen on 
April 19th. 
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TWO VERSE TRANSLATIONS OF 
THE CLASSICS. 


Passion for the impossible, that disease 
of the soul, afflicts—surely in its noblest 
form ?—those who strive to translate 
Horace. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick used to 
say in Homer lectures, “ Everything can 
be done, if you can only find the way,” and 
it is this lurking hope that one day the 
entirely happy turn will be caught which 
lures scholars on, undeterred by their own 
failures and the failures of better men, 
still to fit Horace to English metres. 
Not even Pindar himself presents a harder 
task. There is first of all the question of 
form. Does English possess any adequate 
mould for the recasting of the Horatian 
line ? Tennyson, conscious of failure and 
ironically willing to expose it, dismissed 
quantitative English rhythms as a * bar- 
barous experimént,” his harsh and forced 
accent on the last syllable supplying a 
final touch to the reductio ad ineptum. 
Once, and once only, it seems to us, was 
the Sapphic metre imitated with any 
approach to success in our tongue—by 
Sir Edwin Arnold in his translation of 
Sappho’s great Ode. Wisely, therefore, 
Mr. Taylor in his version of Horace has 
contented himself with a few fragments 
in quantity, not included in the strict 
text of his work, but printed by way of 
introduction, to give readers who do not 
know the original some idea of the Latin 
rhythms. He does not better the *‘ Needy 
Knife-Grinder,’ nor does he pretend to any 
success. The purpose perhaps is served, 
were it only to emphasize once more the 
hopelessness of the task. The Asclepiads, 
one and all, go, like Giant Despair’s lock, 
“damnable hard,’ and while the unin- 
formed may learn the stresses of the line, 
they will hardly suspect its beauties in 
the original. 

It is when he uses purely accentual 
metre that Mr. Taylor finds himself. His 
success may not be complete—that is 
not to be expected—and there are long 
passages where he is hampered by 
the mere effort to translate rather than 
transmute. Literal fidelity too often 
blunts the poetical impulse. The best 
things, we imagine, arise when the classical 
text is banished from the desk, and the 
translator, bringing to his work a memory 
steeped in the original, gives back the 
meaning without too much regard to the 
order of words and phrases in his model. 
He may have to amplify and make 
explicit for the modern reader points 
that are lightly implied in his author. 
If this leads him into a freedom that 
will puzzle those who seek only a con- 
venient “crib,” the result is sometimes 
all the more beneficial. Idleness may be 
mystified, but intelligent industry will 
find a key to unsuspected wealth. The 








The Odes of Horace. Translated into Eng- 
lish Verse by A. L. Taylor. (Glasgow, 
MacLehose & Sons, 4s. 6d. net.) 

Sophocles in English Verse.—Part I. @dipus 
the King, @dipus at Kolonus, Antigone.— 
Part II. Aias, Electra, Trachinian 
Maidens, Philoctetes. (Macmillan & Co., 
38. 6d. net each.) 





thought underlying “‘ Quantum distet ab 
Inacho,” for example, has puzzled many 
a tyro, and, missed, has hastened the rod. 
Mr. Taylor may puzzle him still more, 
at first, but he will see daylight at last 
and be grateful. Nor do we think even 
past-masters will quarrel very readily 
with this opening of iii. 19, daring as it is : 
Come, Telephus, we ‘re getting crusty 
At all your antiquarian lore, 


Your dates and dynasties long dusty 
Too long, methinks, have held the floor. 


Who cares for Codrus, death awaiting 
To save his country, what to us 
The silent secla separating 
His reign from Argive Inachus ? 


Leave now the line of great Achilles, 
The war of Ilium resign, 
When here of every man the will is 
To know the price of Chian wine. 
“Will is,’ though questionable, may 
pass; for the model is obviously the 
* Ballad of Bouillabaisse,’ a truly Horatian 
lyric in English. Happier model could 
hardly be for translating Horace in this 
vein. We are tempted to quote one more 
stanza :— 
On with the feast !—Come, slave, a bumper 
To midnight and the new moon fill, 
And to Murzna, now, a thumper— 
The Augur! Drink it with a will. 

The purely convivial Horace _ slips 
cannily into this metre. For the more 
exalted lyrics a mould is hard to find. 
To most of the Sapphic and Aleaic odes 
a short English line is essential, but that 
found, the structure of the stanza presents 
a new problem. Very few recognized 
schemes will fit. Mr. Taylor struggles 
with many, ancipiti marte. Anything 
“ sing-song ”” fails. It refuses to suggest 
the dignity of the Horatian measure. 
Long lines are equally treacherous. But 
here (i. 9) we have some real approach to 
adequacy :— 

Pile the logs high, 
O Thaliarchus, and bring down 
The jar of four-year-old renown : 
The frost shall fly 
To see the Sabine vintage quaffed 
In the long, glorious draught. 
That, it is true, though quieter, is still a 
convivial song. This from ii. 13 better 
illustrates our point :— 
The shades approve 
Each strain, for sacred silence meet, 
Yet though they find her numbers sweet, 
His more do move, 
Filling the ear with murmurings 
Of wars and banished kings. 
The loss of a fine figure by the slurring over 
of ** Densum umeris bibit aure vulgus ”’ is 
regrettable, but the really poetical effect 
of the last two lines condones much. 

Once or twice Mr. Taylor renders a 
short lyric in sonnet form, but these are 
not among his happiest efforts. With the 
tempting, but perilous metre of the 
‘Dream of Fair Women’ he comes off, 
now well, now ill: very well in the short 
hymn to Diana, iii. 22; very ill in the 
immediately following ‘‘Czlo supinas,” 
where Aubrey de Vere so nearly got home. 
Of the passages of no inspiration it is 
unnecessary to speak. They are the fate 
of every translator who attempts a 
complete version. Mr. Taylor’s better 
moments (and they are many) have given 
us things to remember with joy. 

We note some uncertainty of punctua- 





tion, of indentation for rhyme, and a 





little falsity of rhyme in proper names, 
due, it may be, to a halting between the 
English and the Scottish pronunciation 
of Latin. ‘‘ Amabeean”’ (sic), twice re- 
peated in a title, seems like an unrepented 
sin of Bootian youth; and on p. 116, 
in the excellent ‘“ Quantum distet,”’ |. 10 
has come utterly to grief in the press. 
But the emendation can be puzzled out. 
Curiously enough, in the passages to 
which one turns first, in eager expectancy 
—*O Venus regina,’ ‘ Persicos odi,” 
‘“Faune nympharum,” “ Pindarum quis- 
quis,’ ‘“‘O fons Bandusiz,’ ‘‘ Eheu 
fugaces ’°—Mr. Taylor strikes no ringing 
note. For the equally haunting English 
opening we still wait ; shall wait, perhaps, 
for ever. But here there are compensa- 
tions for many stretches of plain prose. 


The first volume of Dr. Way’s ‘ Sophocles 
in English Verse’ appeared in 1909. He 
has since been busy with other transla- 
tions of note, but we are glad that he has 
found time to publish the second this 
year, giving us a complete version which 
scholars and men of letters alike can view 
with genuine satisfaction. These two 
classes are not always in accord, and 
some famous scholars have given us 
strange, crude renderings of the poets 
they have lived with. Dr. Way’s work is 
of the first order in taste and knowledge. 

The supreme distinction of Sophocles 
as an artist in language makes a heavy 
demand upon a translator, and puts out 
of court versions which, tolerable as 
renderings of the mere words, give us 
none of the fire and grace of the Greek. 
Dr. Way is never bald, never misled into 
idioms which are contrary to the spirit of 
English. Perhaps it is more to say that 
he is never dull, having a fine sense of 
the colour of words, derived, we imagine, 
from old acquaintance with the best of 
English blank verse. His verse is less 
austere, less clear cut, perhaps, than Mr. 
Whitelaw’s, but it has a compensating 
warmth which is not amiss to-day, when 
the corpus of the old dramatists is com- 
monly regarded as a mummy to be gal- 
vanized into life. The Athenians were as 
keen and go-ahead a people as the world 
has seen, and much more capable of 
appreciating good, live work than the 
average Briton. 

To deal first with the Choruses, they 
offer a problem which no one has solved ; 
their metrical scheme and language are 
not easily acclimatized. |Unrhymed 
verse would need the gift of a Milton, 
and we think Dr. Way’s Swinburnian 
rhythms are as good as anything, though, 
of course, they represent a paraphrase of 
the original. Thus the first chorus in the 
‘ Trachinian Maidens ’ begins :— 

O born of the Night and reborn at the hour when 
her star-flashing vest 
From her fainting limbs is torn, who art lulled 
et again to rest 
By her amid splendours of flame, O Sun-god, O 
Sun-god, on thee 
I cry—I beseech thee, proclaim where the Son of 
Alkmena may be. 

7, thou whose blaze flashes bright as the 
Is he threading the Strait in his ship ?—doth he 

wait where the mainlands twain are sundered 


y sea? : 
Speak, thou whose gaze is keenest in heaven! 
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i love i ‘ i fomee The Comic Kingdom : Napoleon, the Last FICTION. 
nateagpa wagon C wadlprard Phase but Two. By Rudolf Pickthall. 
ee 7 ene (John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) HERE are two studies of war. The first, 


O resistless in fight ! 
Wealth, power, to thy thraldom thou bendest 
When stormlike thereon thou descendest : 
In a maiden’s soft dimple thou lurkest 
Ambushed through night. 
Over surges of sea thou ridest ; 
’Neath the huts of the wilderness hidest ; 
Not the Geds everliving may shun thee ; 
Not the sons of a day may outrun thee; 
And from him in whose heart thou abidest 
Reason takes flight. 

In rendering the iambics Dr. Way is 
both concise and spirited, and, thanks 
to his excellent vocabulary, is always 
dignified, yet free from the stiffness 
which makes us despair over many ver- 
sions. Not his the bétise of such a render- 
ing as 

Thou hast no call to utter that remark, 


which in earlier days was considered 
adequate. Dr. Way makes effective use 
of compounds such as “ presage-echo,”’ 
*‘ honour-gifts,” - “‘ warrior-might,” and 
“ high-stomached.” Conciseness is a great 
point, for it is fatally easy to fill out 
the text of an author with superfluities, 
instead of being plain where he is plain, 
and marking (as well as may be) his orna- 
ment where he is ornate. In the case of 
aconsummate artist like Sophocles we may 
fairly insist—not, indeed, on a canine 
fidelity of word for word, but on a render- 
ing as near as English will allow in passages 
where the poet emphasizes a point or an 
idea by special language. In that subtle 
character-study the ‘ Philoctetes ’ Odys- 
seus has to win over his young and gener- 
ous - hearted companion to fraudulent 
methods, and he ends his appeal by 
saying :— ‘' 

I know, my son, thou art not by nature framed 
To speak or to contrive dishonesty : 

Yet victory is sweet—stoop to it then. 

Hereafter will we flaunt our honesty. 

But now, for one short hour, forget to blush, 
And yield to me thy soul: then, all life through, 
Outshine all men in reverence for right. 

This is vigorous, and gives the sense ad- 
mirably, but it might have been nearer the 
text and equally effective. What Odys- 
seus says is that victory is a sweet thing 
to possess—‘‘ a sweet prize to gain” in 
Jebb’s words. Similarly, ‘* forget to blush,”’ 
is derived from an adjective which belongs 
to the previous phrase. ‘‘ For one short 
shameless hour, be mine,’’ or some such 
rendering, seems to us preferable. We 
hesitate, however, to differ from an artist 
like Dr. Wey. 

There are a few notes at the bottom 
of the page; for instance, the reader is 
informed that the strange passage in 
which Antigone explains that she can 
get another husband, but never another 
brother, is generally rejected by scholars. 
Nothing is said precisely of the text ; but 
it may be taken for granted that it is 
Jebb’s. His text and renderings have 
settled many a doubt for those who come 
after him. Thus, in the scene where 
Hemon confronts his unhappy father, 
Dr. Way translates :— 

Glaring at him with wild-beast eyes, the son 
Spat in his face. 

Jebb took zriécas zpoowmy literally, not 

a8 &@ Mere exaggeration of looks of loathing. 





*“Mon ile est bien petite,” Napoleon 
sighed, surveying the limits of Elba, and 
dispatched his army of forty men to 
occupy and annex the barren island of 
Pianosa. It is this comic-opera aspect of 
the great exile’s sojourn upon his tiny 
kingdom that chiefly exercises Mr. Rudolf 
Pickthall’s light and facile pen in a style 
familiar to readers of The Evening Stan- 
dard. At the serious purpose and tenacious 
grasp which underlay it the reader is left 
to guess. 

Small as it is, the island of Elba pro- 
vides its visitors with a plentiful supply 
of historical emotions. True, the relics 
of its king here are, like other relics, not 
always authentic. The bedstead, for in- 
stance, upon which Mr. Pickthall’s pil- 
grims exert much enthusiasm, is no more 
the bed on which Napoleon slept than is 
the Maiden at Nuremberg the original 
instrument of torture there. But your 
true sentimentalist does not wish to be 
biased by facts, and, after all, one bed- 
stead is as good as another to promote the 
exercise of a generous imagination. 

Mr. Pickthall extracts as much humour 
as romance from a visit to the scene where, 
for a brief interval, Napoleon played at 
being a great king and a great general. 
High spirits, a flowing pen, and the re- 
searches of M. Paul Gruyer carry him 
gaily through a volume which in heavier 
hands might have proved, in the words 
of his Italian courier, “‘ a dam histerical 
affair.’ For those who, like Cecilia in 
this book, are “ dreadfully interested in 
Napoleon,” a visit to Elba in Mr. Pick- 
thall’s company is both exciting and 
instructive, and it has the additional merit 
of being a little off the beaten track 
without being too uncomfortable. 

Orestes, the courier, is a protagonist 
throughout the wanderings of the tourist 
party, and, being the only person fully 
conversant with Italian, often gets his own 
way, and speaks his mind. The narrator 
spies a boat at sea, and, hearing sounds 
of singing, remarks, ‘“‘ They seem to sing 
everywhere hereabouts.”’ 

*** You mistake,’ said Orestes peevishly— 
nothing annoyed him more than eulogies of 
his native land—‘dey are only piscatori— 
dey fish.’ Orestes’ tone was, as I have said, 
sulky. I had no wish to provoke any more 
references to London or to the country, so I 
held my peace. ‘Dey are all dam fools,’ 
said Orestes, ‘ dey tink by singing dey catch 
de fishes, just like de Syphons inde antique 
time used to catch de men. I tink it great 
silliness. But dese Italians are so.’ ”’ 

The vagaries of great men always make 
attractive reading,and Mr. Pickthallaffords 
a curious insight into the quick changes 
between Napoleon’s histrionic dignity and 
his sense of humour. He swindles at 
cards and relents next morning, except 
where his mother is concerned; indeed, 
he seems to have felt that he was entitled 
at this stage in his career to get what he 
could out of his family and connexions, 
perhaps because they had abundantly 
profited through him in the past. 





‘The Iron Year,’ has had a large circula- 
tion in Germany, and is said to have been 
much appreciated by the German Emperor. 
It is the story of a German general’s daugh- 
ter who falls in love with a French staff 
officer just as the Franco-German War 
breaks out. She becomes a nursing sister 
at the front; and subsequent interest 
centres round her work in tending the 
wounded, her efforts to discover her lover, 
and the doings in the war of various charac- 
ters who cross and recross the pages. 

The author has not been afraid 
to present in all its brutal nakedness 
what is involved when passions “ that 
see red’’ are roused. He has painted a 
powerful and lurid picture of scenes the 
god of war delights in, and the sacrifices 
demanded from worshippers at his shrine. 
The varying feelings and emotions of 
soldiers going into battle—the metamor- 
phosis, for instance, of a musical genius, 
who, dreading the possible loss of a hand, 
is nearly shot for cowardice, into a prodigal 
slayer of men—are admirably depicted. 
The remorse of the little German con- 
script who wins money and a medal for the 
first ‘‘ kill” in the war—his sobs and his 
wail of ‘‘ Oh mother, Oh God, mother!” as 
he views the body, that of “ a sturdy young 
fellow with a chubby good - humoured 
face’’—is one of many incidents that 
leave a deep impression. 

It is a striking book and has been 
excellently translated. 


Blood and fighting, disaster and hideous 
death, is also the theme of ‘ War.’ From 
the Preface by Monsignor Benson and a 
hitherto unpublished fragment by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, we learn that Mr. 
Newton’s object is ‘‘ to make a people 
who have never known invasion realize 
what invasion is.”’ 


“This book [says the Monsignor] will be 
called sensational and disgusting. That is 
precisely what it is, because it is an account 
of the sensational and disgusting thing called 
War; at least it is an account of a few such 
incidents as any single individual... .might 
easily see and experience, should his country 
be invaded by another of the same degree 
of civilization as his own.” 


It is an ultra-vivid presentment of 
the agony, the ruin, the hopeless and 
helpless state that must be the lot 
of non-combatants when the tide of war 
sweeps over them. There is much good 
writing—at times, perhaps, a little too 
strained artistically to achieve the desired 
effect. Despite this, however, the work 
“ gets’? near its intended destination, and 
few readers can fail—when, subsequently, 
they hear the glories of battle and the 
joys of conflict extolled—to remember 
that there is another and an ugly side 
to ‘‘ legalized murder.” 





The Iron Year. By Walter Bloem. Trans- 
lated from the German by Stella Bloch. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


War. By W. Douglas Newton. 
& Co., 28. net.) 


(Methuen 
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THEOLOGY. 


Problems aud Discussions, 


Naville (Edouard), ArcH®0LOGY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT: WAS THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT WRITTEN IN HEBREW ? 5/ net. 

Robert Scott 

Prof. Naville’s theory is, briefly stated, as 
follows. The Pentateuch was originally com- 
posed by Moses in the Babylonian language 
end the cuneiform script. The same language 
and script were employed for the other 
earlier portions of the Old Testament. The 
prophetic and didactic books, “* as perhaps ”’ 
also “some of the Psalms,” were in all like- 
lihood originally written in Aramaic, or, 
if they were primarily in Babylonian, they 
‘“must have been put” in that language 
‘“‘ before the time of the LXX.” Certainty 
of original Aramaic composition is assumed 
for the latest books of the Canon. 

The first great transformation was effected 
by Ezra. Out of the cuneiform tablets 
written by Moses arose, under the great 
renovator of the times following the exile, 
an Aramaic Pentateuch ; and Ezra “ per- 
haps ” also “ collected and sifted the writings 
which were to form the sacred volume. As 
it came out of his hands the volume was 
entirely Aramaic.” 

The present form of the Old Testament— 
Hebrew—was only reached about the time 
of the Christian era, and it is supposed that 
the Jewish spirit of exclusiveness supplied 
the motive for the fresh transformation. 
“The writings were in Aramaic, the lan- 
guage of a considerable literature; they 
might be confused with other writings.... 
The rabbis,” therefore, 


“found it necessary to give to their books a 
national character and appearance. They turned 
them into Hebrew, the idiom spoken by their 
fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which was 
certainly their own language, that of Jerusalem,” 


and which ‘‘they did not share with any 
other people.” 

By way of criticizing the theory, together 
with the evidence on which it is supposed 
to rest, it is necessary to dissect the contents 
of the volume into the three different ele- 
ments which Prof. Naville has unfortunately 
fused into one. The question of the archa- 
ology of writing is one thing, that of lan- 
guage is another. and the attack on modern 
criticism, though no doubt largely inter- 
twined with these, should—in the best 
interests of critical seience—have been 
treated separately under a third heading. 

The two pivots of Prof. Naville’s theory 





are the finds of the Tell el-Amarna tablets | 


pnd certain later cuneiform inscriptions on 
the one hand, and the Elephantiné papyri 
on the other. The former serve him as an 
indisputable proof that during the time 
of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, and 
for a series of centuries later, Babylonian 
was the only literary language of Canaan ; 
and the latter provide him with an equally 
cogent demonstration that Aramaic, and 
Aramaic only, had at one period or another 
succeeded Babylonian as the literary dialect 
of the same country. 

But, if it be granted that Moses himself 
composed, in substance, the contents of the 
Pentateuch, why should he not have em- 
ployed one form or another of cuneiform for 
writing Hebrew? If—as we know—the 
Babylonian script could be adapted to 
Persian and Susian, why not also to the 
closely allied Semitic speech of the Hebrews ? 
Again, why should the use of Aramaic by the 
Jewish colonies in Upper Egypt be regarded 
as a positive proof that Hebrew was not 
employed as a literary language in Palestine 
till four or five centuries later? By way of 





proving his case Prof. Naville declares the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament to be a 
translation from the Aramaic, but is not 
this an assumption rather than a proof ? 
Prof. Sayce, who has advocated the same 
theory for parts, at any rate, of Genesis, has 
at least tried to do so on linguistic grounds ; 
but Prof. Naville attempts to extend the 
hypothesis to the widest limits without 
furnishing any linguistic criteria. 

In order to show. furthermore, that any 
attack on the general position of modern 
critics should, in essence, be treated under 
a separate heading, it is only necessary to 
point out that the chief deductions to be 
drawn from the Tell el-Amarna tablets and 
the Elephantiné papyri are in reality in fuil 
agreement with the general outline of what 
are known as higher critical results. For 
is it not clear that a theory which declares 
the earliest Hebrew literature to have been 
written down some time in the ninth century 
B.C. is perfectly compatible with a belief that 
for several centuries previously Babylonian 
was the literary—or, at any rate, diplomatic 
—language of Canaan, and that a number 
of centuries later Aramaic was adopted by 
the Israelites as the lingua franca both in 
Palestine and outside it ? 

One other important point. If the Rabbis 
turned the Old Testament into Hebrew at 
about the beginning of the Christian era, 
would it not have been natural for them 
to employ the dialect of the Mishnah rather 
than classical Hebrew ? 


Caldecott (W. Shaw), Herop’s Tremp ce, 6/ 
C. H. Kelly 

In reviewing the first of Mr. Caldecott’s 
series of four works on the Hebrew Sanctu- 
aries (see The Atheneum for July 29, 1905, 
pp. 139-40) we called attention to the fact 
that his reading of the standard measures 
on the Babylonian tablet discovered at 
Senkereh in 1850, on which his assumption 
of an 18-inch cubit in area measurements 
rested, was itself open to much doubt ; and 
as—with the exception of the altar, for 
which a cubit of 1} ft. is postulated—the 
area dimensions of Herod’s Temple are now 
based on the selfsame assumption, our 
criticism on the author’s attempt at solving 
the problem of the Tabernacle measurements 
applies with equal force to the ingenious 
scheme now propounded with reference to 
the last Jerusalem Temple. 

Into this initial difficulty Mr. Caldecott is, 
moreover, constrained by the data before 
him to introduce further elements that are 
open to serious doubt. Whilst firmly 
adhering to the 18-inch cubit as the basis 
of measurement for the entire area of 





| Herod’s Temple, which according to him 
| was square in form and exactly double the 


enclosed area of the Temple built by Zerub- 
babel, he is obliged to assume that in the 
Talmudical tractate Middoth or ‘ Measure- 
ments ’"—of which he gives a translation in 
Appendix I].—the Rabbis always give the 
distances “‘in building or medium cubits ” 
of 1} ft. ; and as if the confusion introduced 
by this double reckoning were not enough, 
he has to add that 

“wherever the Greek foot [of 11°67 inches, or 
thereabouts] intruded itself, as it did in the 
Portico called Solomon’s, there they [i.e., the 
Rabbis] omitted it from their calculations and 
measurements as an alien thing too unholy to 
form part of the sanctuary of God.” 


We are for these and other reasons 
obliged to declare that there is no sufficient 
ground for the tone of certainty assumed 
by our author in his writings on the ancient 
Sanctuaries, to which he has—in a genuine 
spirit of devotion, let it be added—given his 
attention with much consistency and per. 
severance. 





Buchanan (E. S.), THe Eprsties oF 8. Pau. 
FROM THE CopEX LaUpDIANws, 12s. 6d. 
net. Heath & Cranton 

The Epistles of St. Paul from the Codex 

Laudianus are now printed for the first 

time. The MS., produced about 800 A.p., 

was written by Irish scribes at St. Kylian’s 

in Wiirzburg, where it remained till 163], 

when, after being taken by the Swedish 

soldiers who sacked the monastery, it was 

bought for Archbishop Laud, who in 1649 

presented it to the Bodleian Library. The 

editor, who furnishes an Introduction de- 

scriptive of the MS. and its correctors, is a 

strong believer in the value of the Latin 

texts of the West. He points out that 

Westcott and Hort distrusted the old Latin 

evidence, while implicitly trusting Codex B, 

and asserts that we of the twentieth century 

have seen deeper, and have come to place 
no confidence in the Greek text of Jerome’s 
days, for the same reasons that we place no 
confidence in the Vulgate. ‘‘ It smells,’ he 
says, “of the ecclesiastical lamp, and we 
have come to believe that, to match the 

Vulgate, it has been re-wrought.” Mr. 

Buchanan gives in English form some of 

the more notable Western readings found 

in the Codex Laudianus, and holds that 
we are compelled in the interests of truth 
to listen to the striking Western evidence. 

The reading of 1 Cor. i. 18 is, ‘‘ For the 

mention of the cross is to them that are 

perishing foolishness; but to us who are 
being saved, it is the supreme power of God.” 

In 1 Cor. ix. 18 the words are, ‘“‘ What is 

my reward then? That I have preached 

to the nations the Gospel of the glory of the 

Son of God”; and in x. 29 we have, 

“For why should my liberty be judged ? 

To Christ I stand and fall.” A survey of 

the changed readings leaves Mr. Buchanan 

convinced that Jerome spoke the sober 
truth when he declared that the Church of 
his days suddenly woke up to find that, 
while men slept, she had been Arianized ; 
and it is pointed out that the Western Em- 
pire never espoused the cause of Arius or 

Macedonius, and hence, while in Egypt and 

the East in the third and fourth centuries 

Greek texts were depraved, Latin texts 

in the West remained pure. There are 

many scholars who will not agree with 

Mr. Buchanan as to the value to be given 

to the Western texts, but even they will 

be ready to express their gratitude for the 
extreme care which he has devoted to the 
preparation of this MS. for the hands of 

the printer, and for the admirable form im 

which it is now presented, 


Notes on the Intellectual Condition of the 
Chureh of England, by A Sexagenarian 
Layman, 1/ Fisher Unwin 

The author of ‘ Prayer-Book Revision, & 

Plea for Thoroughness,’ here answers his 

critics, and gives many press cuttings In 

favour of revision. A strong case is made 
out, reasonably and calmly, for drastic 
changes in the formularies of the Church of 

England. The author is of opinion that 

** religion is essential to man’s highest welfare... - 

Christianity is the highest form of religion, and its 

Scriptures incomparably the greatest of religious 

credentials and so-called revelations....It is 


| the duty of the State to see that facilities for 
| religious worship and teaching are duly pro- 


vided. 


But he shows no knowledge of other Scrip- 
tures, and does not discuss what Christians 
other than those of the Church of England 
think of State provision for worship and 
teaching. He speaks of the Church thus :— 


“She has a noble liturgy, though it requires 
some adjustment to bring it into harmony with 
life and knowledge as we now apprehend them. 
Her machinery is, it may be assumed, as perfect 
as the thought and experience of some eighteen 
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centuries can make it. In her buildings, accumu- 
lated funds, equipments, organization, and the 
personnel of her staff; in her adaptation, except 
—and the exception is extremely threatening 
and may prove vital—intellectually, to the needs 
of her people, she is, generally speaking, a model 
institution with enormous potentiality.” 
Although the author exhibits a love for 
the Church and an understanding of the 
need for reforms to suit modern thought, 
he is curiously blind to the opinions of those 
who do not belong to the Established Church. 
On the whole, however, the book is mode- 
rate, and deserves attention. 


Lewis (Agnes Smith), Licut on THE FouR 
GOSPELS FROM THE SINAI PALIMPSEST, 
3/6 net. Williams & Norgate 

Mrs. Lewis, who has reached a high place 
among living scholars, shows by this book 
that she is a competent and popular lec- 
turer. When, however, she enters the region 
of theology she is not so sure a guide as 
she is in the domain of scholarship. The 
Sinai Palimpsest was discovered by Mrs. 
Lewis, and the Syriac text which it contains 
was published in 1894. The suggestion is 
made by her that the Gospels as written in 
Greek were translated into Syriac, soon after 
their promulgation, by men who had been 
eyewitnesses of the recorded events or had 
heard these events described by eyewitnesses. 
Words and expressions would be remembered 
by the translators, and the Greek text would 
be modified. If this theory is correct, the 
Old Syriac. as Mrs. Lewis styles the Syriac 
text of the Palimpsest, is earlier than Tatian’s 
Diatessaron (A.D. 160); and she concludes 
that “the Syriac MSS. give us, in their re- 
markable divergences from the received text, 
a true echo of what was in the minds of some 
of the early disciples, as having fallen from 
the lips of their Master.’”’ Many examples 
are given of the variants in the Old Syriac. 
In Luke ii. 5 Mary is called Joseph’s wife, 
and no such word as “ espoused ”’ is used. 
Mrs. Lewis thinks that the English Revisers 
were not wise when they used the phrase 
“who was betrothed to him.” It is pointed 
out that, though Matthew xvi. 18 is not 
found in the Old Syriac, the Curetonian MS., 
which is supposed to be a revision of it, 
and the Peshitta, the Authorized Version of 
the Syriac Church, contain that verse. 
From the Syriac idiom it is plain that the 
Church is to be built, not on Peter, but on 
his confession. The fact that in Luke 
xvi. 20 Lazarus is “a certain poor man” 
and not ‘a certain beggar ”’ leads Mrs. Lewis 
to say that as such he seems more entitled 
to our respect, and to begin to entertain a 
faint hope that the Charity Organization 
Society would not have improved him away. 
The reading of Luke xvii. 10 is important, 
since the word “unprofitable” is omitted, 
and Mrs. Lewis suggests that it crept into the 
Greek codices through the excessive humility 
of some ancient scribe. It is worthy of 
note “that there are more variations 
between the Revised Version and the text 
of the Palimpsest in the Gospel of Luke 
than in the two preceding ones”; and, 
observing this fact, Mrs. Lewis says :-— 

“We do not know if this lends any support to 
Dr. Blass’ theory of two recensions of this Gospel 
aving been made by Luke himself, one which he 
sent to Theophilus, and one for the Christians in 

me. 

In her desire to raise no alarm by talk 
about various readings, Mrs. Lewis affirms 
that the Revised Version has not given us 
the last word; and, declaring that when 
any good thing becomes stereotyped it 
ceases to grow, she indulges in the aphorism 
that growth is a law of life. If this aphorism 


is of universal application, Mrs. Lewis must 
prepared to consider, and perhaps to 
confirm, Prof. Bury’s statement that ‘‘ Sacred 








Books are an obstacle to moral and intel- 
lectual progress, because they consecrate the 
ideas of a given epoch, and its customs, as 
divinely appointed.”’ Dealing with the Magi 
of Matthew ii., she asks, ‘‘How did they 
lose sight of the star?’’ She rejects the 
suggestion that the rain-clouds hid it from 
their view, and proceeds to say that she 
imagines that the Magi were so possessed 
with the idea that the King of the Jews must 
be born in Herod’s palace that they ceased 
for some days to follow its guidance. 


suppose that till the time of the travellers’ 





It is | 
stated, further, that it is not necessary to | 


departure from Jerusalem the star had even | 


appeared to move, except for its nightly 
progress westwards. When the Magi again 
saw the star they had only seven miles to go 
before reaching Bethlehem. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Lewis, however ingenious her sugges- 
tions may he, does not touch the difficulty 
of a house or a village being recognized by the 
resting of a star over it. A peculiar theory 
is put forward regarding the working of 
miracles in the Apostolic Age. An inex- 
haustible vital power was in Christ which 
passed to some to heal them, and also to 
those who were much with Him to give 
them power to heal. This power could not 
be transmitted to those who had not seen 
God manifest in the flesh. 


Capron (F. Hugh), THe ANATomMy or TRUTH, 
10/6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Mr. Capron, eleven years ago, published 
in ‘ The Conflict of Truth’ an argument for 
religious tradition, as well as a refutation of 
Huxley, on the basis of Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy. His present book appears as 
a companion to the earlier; and from 
Conflict he turns to Anatomy—indeed, a 
““ genealogical tree of the animal kingdom ’ 
faces the first page. 

In a preliminary chapter he sketches the 
change which during the last decade has 
spread over public opinion on matters of 
religion. He believes that Science has failed 
to disturb the equanimity of her supposed 
antagonist, though she has succeeded in 
establishing most of the truths which in- 
spired her hostile criticisms :— 

“ The truth is that the great nineteenth-century 
struggle between Religion and Science has termi- 
nated in the strangest reversal that has ever been 
recorded in the annals of controversy....We 
watch Religion insidiously converting to her own 
uses the engines which were designed for her 
destruction.” 

Mr. Capron illustrates this by a comparison 
of Tyndall and Sir Oliver Lodge on the 
efficacy of prayer; and he infers that the 
enemy of religion is now not Agnosticism, 
but Atheism of a Socialistic type. Such 
changed conditions demand a_ twofold 
method of apologetic—the ‘‘ programme of 
Religion must be stated not only in terms 
of truth and error, but also in terms of gain 
and Accordingly, the author seeks 
to demonstrate the indestructibility of 
religion by 


loss.”’ 


*“ proving, on strictly scientific lines, that the 
psychical materials of which Religion is built are 
at least as real and imperishable as the materials 
of which the physical universe is composed... .” 

and, that the “ promises and threatenings 
of Religion” are real and substantial. We 
cannot follow out in detail the demonstra- 
tion. It is sufficient to notice the main 
points: that as Judaism was grafted on to 
Paganism, so Christianity was a fulfilment 
of Judaism; that there is a significant 
reason for this progression in religious 
ideals ; that as man is the product partly 
of natural evolution and partly of super- 
natural creation, so Christianity is the pro- 
duct of the joint operation of a natural and 
a supernatural process ; and that it stands 





to all sub-Christian religions in the relatior- 
ship in which man stands to all sub-human 
beings. In fine, human and religious history 
are each divisible into three stages which 
exactly and logically correspond to each 
other. Mr. Capron is so sure of this dis- 
covery that he tabulates it as follows :-— 
1. INORGANIC (a) Mineral 
2. OrGaNICc (b) Plant 

(ec) Animal 
1. NatuRAL RELIGION (a) Paganism 
2. REVEALED RELIGION (b) Judaism 

(ec) Christianity 

In this way he claims to have ‘“ identified 
the anatomy, both structural and functional}, 
of Religion with the anatomy of the material 
cosmos”; and he holds that religion is 
therefore ‘‘a fixed and imperishable part 
of the permanent fabric of the Universe.” 

In the second part of Mr. Capron’s demon- 
stration he discusses and contrasts self- 
reliant and God-reliant lives, deals with 
the problems of time and eternity, and 
reaches practical results affecting conduct: 

‘The ideal Christian is a compound being, the 
product of two reciprocal functions—a trust that 
resolves itself into mental tranquillity, and a love 
that is ablaze with emotional energy.” 

The book is full of scientific illustration, 
and contains much shrewd, sustained argu- 
ment; but its usefulness must not be judged 
by the success of its apologetic. 


Spurr (Frederic C.), DeaTH AND THE LIFE 
BEYOND, 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 
informs us that these six 
extraordinary interest 
amongst all classes ’’ in Melbourne, and were 
delivered ‘‘ to overflowing audiences.”” But 
we can find nothing remarkable in this 


The author 
lectures ‘‘ evoked 


popular exposition of the arguments in 
favour of immortality. We think Mr. 
Spurr is open to the charge of _ inter- 


preting sections of the Bible according to 
his liking, and rejecting the rest. At least 
his method is not philosophic. His idea of 
the “Christian truth concerning destiny” 
is that 

“we have come from God; we return to Him + 
the present life is simply a passage ; here we pre- 
pare for a larger life ; death being the entrance to 
that larger life, the character of which is deter- 
mined by the manner in which we conduct our- 
selves here below. Nothing whatever can be 
reasonably urged against this; while everything 
can be urged on its behalf.” 

To quote M. Bergson as an authority for tho 
belief in immortality is surprising. Where 
does that philosopher assert such a belief ? 
and to have “a spiritual conception of 
things” does not necessarily imply a belief 
in either God or immortality. There are 
many, moreover, who would dispute the 
dictum that 

“the destruction of the belief in immortality is 
the destruction, also, of all great ideals. It 
encourages selfishness and cheapens human life.” 


We doubt 


whether those who hesitate in 


their belief will find conviction in this 
volume. 
Allen (Roland), Misstonary PRINCIPLES, 


2/6 net. Robert Scott 
The motive underlying this treatise is 
good, and much labour has been expended 
in arranging causes, results, arguments, &c., 
under headings and sub-headings. Mr. 
Allen Believes that 
“the source of all missionary zeal is the presence 
of Christ in the soul. gp prmconng | life begins with 
an act of reception, and grows by an advancing 
knowledge of the Spirit so received as_a world- 
wide, all-embracing Spirit. ‘The end of all mis- 
sionary desire is a Revelation of Christ, a world- 
wide Revelation, a more than world wide Revela- 
tion. The means by which we attain is the 
strongest possible expression of that spirit in 
outward form over the widest possible field. 


si Seagal ties 
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The author deprecates appeals for material 
wealth, but has td acknowledge that the 
Spirit works through the material. In 
our opinion the greatest mistakes are made 
in not sufficiently acknowledging the social 
work of missionaries, and in advocating and 
imposing too straitened a form of Christi- 
anity. The standpoint of the book is re- 
vealed in the following conclusions :— 

“The salvation of the nations, the salving of 
the ship, is not the end. The end is that Christ 
may be all in all....We see to-day the grave 
danger which arises if we allow ourselves to dwell 
upon external conditions. There is a strong 
tendency to-day towards propagating social 
theories which seem to us Christian, towards 
making the progress of the world our hope.... 
They sometimes talk as if the world were pro- 
gressing naturally by its own inherent character 
towards a fulfilment of perfection. Very often 
they speak as if....the leavening of human 
thought with Christian ideas were the supreme 
end. The result is they would make mission- 
aries preachers of social and political righteous- 
ness more than preachers of Christ.... 

“If we habitually speak and think of the 
perfection of the human race as the hope before 
us, we inevitably tend to exaggerate the import- 
ance of local and imperfect theories of social 
progress....But if we habitually speak and 
think of the Revelation of Christ as the end.... 
we cannot rest in social perfection, we cannot set 
a false end before us, we cannot degenerate into 
social reformers.” 


Beattys (Harry H.), Smrra AND THE CHURCH, 
2/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

Dr. Beattys’s ‘Smith and the Church’ 
is a collection of sermons preached in con- 
sequence of an article in The Atlantic 
Monthly by Mr. Meredith Nicholson, ‘ Should 
Smith go to Church?’—the last-named 
writer contributing an Introduction to the 
present work. 

We think the author unwittingly gets 
nearest to the solution of the ordinary 
man’s indifference to all that the Church 
stands for when he seeks to assure him 
that the root of the word “ good” is God. If 
our spiritual teachers had confined their aim 
to instructing their fellows as to ideals for 
attaining the highest good—i.e. God—not 
only Smith, but also the world generally 
would have shown vastly more interest. 
At last the Churches are awakening to 
their duty to Smith, even to the laying 
aside of their psychological analysis of 
what they are still fond of announcing as 
unknowable. The needs of Smith have 
been neglected, and he has undoubtedly 
turned to other ways of filling up the day 
of rest. Recreation for him has come to 
mean fitting himself for a week of competi- 
tion with his fellows—success in which is 
measured by self-aggrandizement. It is ‘‘ up 
to’ the Church to convince Smith that what 
he needs is a weekly re-creation of ideals which 
will fit himself to serve his fellows better, 
and therefore himself. Dr. Beattys’s ser- 
mons contain sound common sense, and if 
they strike us as rather materialistic, per- 
haps he is right in judging that the world 
must retrace its steps for a while if it is to 
regain the higher path along which a more 
satisfying future lies. 


Translations. 


New Testament (The), tHe AUTHORISED 
VERSION CORRECTED, the Text pre- 
pared by Sir Edward Clarke, 3/6 net. 

Smith & Elder 
Sir Edward Clarke has set himself to 
correct the Authorized Version of the New 

Testament by means of the Revised. No 

one need hesitate, he says, “to use this 

recension, as it does not contain a single 
word which has not the sanction either of the 

Authorised Version or of the Revisers.” 

By his own confession he has no pretension 

to scholarship, though he claims that for 

many years he has “‘ made a special study of 





the English language as a medium of ex- 
pression.”* Fortunately the corrections are 
comparatively few, and the face of the 
Authorized Version has not been changed 
beyond recognition. Sir Edward displays 
good taste in his preference for its words 
and phrases, and, though he has made 
judicious corrections, familiar 
abound. Yet it is difficult to understand 
the principles which have guided him in 
his work. 
has selected or compiled a Greek text, and 
followed the Authorized or the Revised 
Version wherever the one or the other is an 
exact translation of that text. In the Lord’s 
Prayer as given in the First Gospel, for 
example, he adheres to the exact words of the 
Authorized Version and accepts the doxology. 
We have acknowledged his wisdom in cleav- 
ing to that which is old, but why has he 
rejected the Revised Version with the emen- 
dations suggested by scholarship? The 
words of Matt. vii. 14 may also be con- 
sidered, and these are: ‘‘ Because narrow 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find 
it.” The Authorized Version has “Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way,” for 
which the Revisers substitute: ‘‘ Narrow is 
the gate and straitened the way.” The 
translation offered by Sir Edward is his own, 
and is unnecessary, since it conveys no 
meaning really different from that given in 
the Authorized translation, and is not of any 
special literary value. On the other hance, 
it gives the same English for two different 
Greek words. In Romans viii. 24 the 
Revisers have the sentence ‘for who 
hopeth for that which he seeth?” and, 
commonplace though it is, it is more in- 
telligible than “ for what a man seeth, why 
doth he yet hope for ?”’ which Sir Edward 
Clarke takes from the Authorized Version. 
The substitution (verse 20) of “not of 
its own will” for “not willingly,” and 
(verse 21) of “‘ that” for ‘‘ because,” throws 
light on the meaning of Romans viii., and 
may be taken as a simple, but valuable 
example of correction. The Revisers’ plan 
of indicating Old Testament quotations 
might have been followed. While readers 
will have difficulty in determining the 
principles of correction, they will generally 
value the recension as one which preserves 
the literary grace of the old version, and 
in many instances is a debtor for lucidity 
to the Revisers. 


Moffatt (James), THE New TESTAMENT, a 
New Translation, 6/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 

Dr. Moffatt uses for his translation the 
text of Von Soden of Berlin, adding altera- 
tions of his own in notes here and there at 
the bottom of the page. Was there not 
an English recension available—that, for 
instance, of Westcott and Hort ? 

The Introduction is so just in its apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties attached to any ver- 
sion of the New Testament that we study 
the actual text with high hopes. Dr. 
Moffatt has certainly achieved his purpose 
of making the purport of the Gospels and 
Epistles clearer to a modern English reader, 
particularly in those ——- letters of 
St. Paul which are really unintelligible as 
read in the Authorized Version. 

A scholar like Dr. Moffatt is able to give 
the words the sense that the most recent 
research regards as correct, and it is cer- 
tainly an advantage to have in English 
“the gains of recent lexical research.” 
But this, alas! does not amount to English 
style, which is as subtle and difficult a 
thing to achieve, perhaps, as any know- 
ledge of the Greek. Dr. Moffatt has ap- 
parently consulted no friend as to the ade- 


sentences | 


There is no evidence that he | 





quacy or suitability of his version, and relies 
solely on his own taste. He gives us the 
Scotticism of “will” for ‘‘ shall” repeatedly, 
and much of his language seems to us lack- 
ing in dignity to an unnecessary extent. 
We wish the Bible to appeal to as many 
people as possible, but we do not think that 
a translator need or ought to descend to 
commercial English like ‘‘See what big 
letters I make when I write you in my own 
hand.” Similarly ‘“‘ These men who are 
keen on you getting circumcised’ is slack 
English. ‘“‘ That will teach them to stop 
their blasphemous ongoings ! ’’ of Hymenzus 
and Alexander in 1 Timothy, does not strike 
us as happy. ‘‘ The peace of God which 

asseth all understanding” (Phil. iv. 7) 

ecomes ‘‘God’s peace that surpasses all 
our dreams,”’ and the next verse (the familiar 
invocation beginning ‘‘ Finally, my brethren, 
whatsoever things are true’’) ends, in Dr. 
Moffatt’s rendering, ‘“‘ whatever is _high- 
toned, all excellence, all merit.”’ Is “ high- 
toned *’ (evnpa) an improvement on “ things 
of good report”’ ? and is it advisable to sup- 
press the variety in St. Paul’s sentence 
introduced by «¢ tis? The phrase “able 
for solid food ”* (1 Cor. iii. 2) does not seem 
to us English in idiom at all. 

Dr. Moffatt is occasionally vigorous, but 
his version is not likely to satisfy those who 
keep a jealous eye on their mother-tongue. 


a 
A Kempis (Thomas), Or THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST, translated “frae Latin intil 
Scots,” with Glossary, by Henry P. 
Cameron, 2/6 net. Paisley, Gardner 
The ‘De Imitatione Christi’ has been 
translated into many languages, but never 
before into Braid Scots. Mr. W. M. Met- 


calfe, who has written a Foreword, regrets . 


that the Bible was not translated into the 
Scottish vernacular at the time of the 
Reformation, and thinks that Mr. Cameron’s 
work may become of standard value. Those 
who are not familiar with Lowland Scots 
can refer to an exhaustive Glossary at the 
end. As a specimen of the author’s lan- 
guage we give the following :— 

“Sith throwe a middlin gainstaunin ye fa’ awa 
frae what ye begude, an’ syne owre geenyochly seek 
eftir consolement. The strang luver hauds his 
grun i’ tempins, an’ hunkers-na tae the pawky 
perswadins o’ the fae.” 


Two Priests of Wote. 


Mace (Rev. J. H. B.), Henry Bopiey 
Brompsy, 6/ net. Longmans 
Henry Bodley Bromby was one of those 
rare persons who, after the slightest contact 
with them, become unforgettable. His 
career—active, devoted, and honourable as 
it was—offers, indeed, no extraordinary 
adventures or crises. He worked for twenty 
years in Tasmania, most of them as Dean of 
St. David’s Cathedral, Hobart; then for 
seven years at St. John’s, Bethnal Green; 
and lastly. for nineteen years, at All Saints, 
Clifton. His gifts in the way of learning, 
eloquence, or administration might easily be 
matched. What puts him a little apart from 
his compeers is his singular beauty of cha- 
racter. In him an austere, uncompromis- 
ing holiness was combined with humour, 
manliness, an ardent love for his fellow-men. 
His great work as a priest lay on the interior 
side of religion, in dealing with individuals. 
He was, above all things, a good confessor. 
Read by themselves, and by those who never 
saw him, his letters have no special interest, 
and nothing that is left of his sermons or 
addresses conveys what they conveyed to 
those who heard them. ; 
It is fair to remember, in criticizing this 
Life, that the author of it had a more than 
usually difficult task. With but little to go 
upon in the way of external events, he was 
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inevitably thrown back upon such skill as 
he might possess in the presenting of mate- 
rial. Making every allowance, we are, how- 
ever, bound to say that we think the work 
less suecessful than it might have been. It 
strikes one as rather thrown together than 
composed ; the Clifton part is dull and 
meagre; even the chapter entitled ‘ Cha- 
racteristics and Last Days’ has a crudeness 
about it which may not be the effect of hurry, 
yet looks like it. 


Sower (A) Went Forth, Sermons by the 
Rev. T. W. M. Lund, selected and ar- 
ranged, with Memoir, by Gerald H. 
Rendall, 5/ net. Longmans 

Dr. Rendall, during the last ten years of 
his residence in Liverpool, was a member of 
Mr. Lund’s congregation, and appreciated 
his unaffected friendship. The Preface by 
way of memoir shows how attractive Mr. 
Lund was, eager alike in intellect and organi- 
zation, but sparing no pains to make his 
work as thorough as possible. He had 
made his influence and energy widely felt 
at St. John’s, Cheetham, before he came 
to the Chaplaincy of the School for the 
Blind in Hardman Street, Liverpool, which 
he occupied for the last twenty-eight years 
of his life. Here again he made his mark 
by his personal initiative, taking a deep 
interest in civic obligations. 

The sermons show-an admirable breadth 
of mind and an absence of mere rhetoric 
which is refreshing. The preacher hates 
cant, comes to the point at once, and argues 
closely and naturally, and the few stories 
he quotes are apt. He does not shrink from 
discussing ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’ 
or the uses of humour in religion, and every- 
where he shows a fine humility and a sense 
of the besetting difficulties of life as well 
as its opportunities. The sermons are some 
of the best we have read recently. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


a” wen 
THEOLOGY. 


Andrews (Rev. H. T.), THE VALUE OF THE THEO- 
LOGY OF St. PAUL FOR MODERN THoUGHT, 6d. 
net. S.P.C.K. 

An examination of Pauline theology, in 
which the writer protests against any abandon- 
ment of Paulinism. 


Bertrand (Louis), Sarnt AvuGuSTIN, translated by 

Vincent O’Sullivan, 7/6 net. Constable 

With a few exceptions the quotations from 

the ‘ Confessions ’ are here taken from the version 

of Canon Bigg. The passages from ‘ The City of 

God’ are taken from the seventeenth-century 
translation ascribed to John Healey. 


Briggs (Charles Augustus), THEOLOGICAL Sym- 
BOLIcs, ‘‘ International Theological Library,”’ 
10/6 Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

A study of the symbols of the Christian faith. 

In a prefatory note Mr. Francis Brown says that 
the aim of the late Dr. Briggs was ‘‘ to show the 
prevailing and essential oneness of the various 
official statements of belief put forth by the Church 
= its divided parts through the Christian cen- 
uries,”” 


Church (Leslie F.), THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES : 
their History and Beliefs, 1/ net. OC. H. Kelly 
An account of the origin, growth, beliefs, and 
organization of the various Protestant Churches, 
pointing out the common principles which make 
for ultimate unity. 


Cohu (Rev. J. R.), Virat PROBLEMS OF RELIGION, 
5/ net. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

_ A study of the foundations of Christian 
aith, with a Foreword by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 


Cook (Stanley A.), THE FoUNDATIONS oF RE- 
LIGION, “ The People’s Books,” 6d. net. Jack 
This book aims at introducing the reader to 
certain fundamental aspects of religion, and is 
based upon the application of psychology and 
sychological methods to the comparative and 
istorical study of religions and religious material.” 





Hall (H. E.), THe SHADOW OF PETER, 2/ net. 
Burns & Oates 
A study of the Petrine claims. 


Harden (Ralph William), THz EVANGELISTS AND 
THE RESURRECTION, 3/6 net. Skeftington 
A consideration of the death, burial, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, as narrated by the 
four Evanyelists. 
Hitchcock (G.S.), THz GODHEAD OF JEsus, 2/ net. 
Heath & Cranton 
Four sermons preached last Advent at St. 
Etheldreda’s in Ely Place. They are reprinted 
from The Universe. 


Hollis (Gertrude), GENTLE Jesus, a Book for His 

Little Children, 2/ net. S.P.C.K. 

The story of Christ, told in simple form and 
illustrated. 

Moore (G. F.), History oF Retieions, Vol. I., 
12/ Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

A volume of the “ International Theological 

Library,” dealing with China, Japun, Egypt, 

Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, and 

Rome. The plan of this work, which is to con- 

sist of two volumes, deals only with the religions 

of civilized people. It includes an annotated 

Bibliography. 

Nicholson (Reynold A.), THe Mystics or IsLAm, 
“The Quest Series,’ 2/6 net. Bell 

A study of the central doctrines of Sifism, 
with some account of its origin and _ historical 
development. 

Practice of Christianity (The), by the Author of 
* Pro Christo et Ecclesia,’ 4/6 net. Macmillan 

This study is divided into three books, the 
titles of which are ‘ The Commonwealth of God,’ 

‘ The City of Destruction,’ and ‘ The Pilgrimage of 

the Soul.’ 

Richardson (Dorothy M.), THe QUAKERS PAST 
AND PRESENT, 1/ net. Constable 

The author attempts to show the position 

of the Quakers in the family of mystics, and a 

consideration follows of their method of worship 

and corporate living. 

Rudman (Arthur), THE MeEprmvan REVIVAL, 
** Manuals for Christian Thinkers,’’ 1/ net. 

C. H. Kelly 
A short sketch of medieval religious history 
from the late twelfth century to the early fifteenth. 

Chapters are included on ‘ Forerunners,’ ‘ Foun- 

ders,’ and ‘ Women of the Revival.’ 

Toy (Crawford Howell), INTRODUCTION TO THE 
History OF RELIGIONS, ‘‘ Handbooks on _ the 
History of Religions,’’ 12/6 net. Ginn 

The author’s aim is ‘‘ to describe the principal 
customs and ideas that underlie all public religion.” 


LAW. 


Holland (T. E.), LETTERS oN WAR AND NEU- 

TRALITY (1881-1909), 7/6 net. Longmans 

A second edition, with additional letters 
from 1909 to 1913. 


POETRY. 


Dante Alighieri, THz DIvINE CoMEDy, translated 
by E. M. Shaw, 8/6 net. Constable 
A translation in blank verse. 


Harvey (George Rowntree), GREEN Ears, a Book 
of Verse. Aberdeen, Milne & Stephen 
A slight book of verses, some of which have 
already appeared in The Pall Mall Gazette, Glasgow 
Herald, and Westminster Gazette. 


Kingsley (Charles), Porms, 1848-70, 1/6 net. 
Oxford University Press 
This Oxford edition includes ‘ The Saint’s 
Tragedy.’ with notes, ‘ Andromeda,’ and other 
miscellaneous poems. There is a Preface by 
F. D. Maurice. 


Laurence (Margaret), ImmMoRTAT. COMMONPLACES: 
‘* The Malory Treasuries,”’ 1/ net. 
Erskine Macdonald 
A small collection of verses, including ‘ Sum- 
mer’s Secret,’ ‘ A March Evening,’ ‘ Easter-Tide,’ 
and ‘ The Story of Madélon.’ 


Miller (F. Gerald), THe New Circe, Poems, 
wrappers 1/ net, cloth 1/6 net. Mathews 
A brief book of verses, some of which are 
reprinted from The Westminster Gazette and The 
Daily News. 


Moore (Bernard), CorNIsH CATcHEs, 2/6 net. 
Erskine Macdonald 
Some of the pieces in this book, which 
includes many verses in dialect, are reproduced 
from The Westminster Gazette, Windsor Magazine, 
Country Life, and other papers. 


Mozley (H. W.), SEQUENCES AND Hymns, chiefly 

Medieval, 2/6 net. Longmans 

Includes translations from rhymed and un- 
rhymed originals. 





Orde (K. L.), BALLROOM BaALLaps, illustrated 
by S. L. Vere, 3/ net. Goschen 
These verses—humorous, satirical, cynical, 
and sentimental—are all inspired, as the title 
suggests, by the modern ballroom. 
Raile (Arthur Lyon), THe WiLp Ross, a Volume 
of Poems, 7/6 net. Nutt 
A new edition, containing some additional 
verses. 
Ransome (Henry), AtTin IN GORTLAND, AND 
OTHER PoEMs, 2/6 net. Oxford, Blackwell 
The poem which gives the title to this collec- 
tion of verses is a notable feature of the book. 
Other pieces include ‘ Near Dryborough,’ ‘A 
Litany,’ and ‘ A Hymn of Viuwil.’ 
Rickards (Marcus S. C.), EcHors FROM THE 
GosPELs, 2/6 Clifton, J. Baker 
A volume of devotional verses. 
Rossetti (D. G.), PokMs AND TRANSLATIONS, 1850- 
1870, ‘‘ The World’s Classics,”’ 1/ net. 
This selection includes ‘The Early Italian 
Poets ’ and the prose story ‘ Hand and Soul.’ 
Tier (N.), Goop ByE, AND OTHER PoEMs, 1/ 
Drane 
A slight collection of pieces, many of which 
deal with domestic life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Cohn (Albert M.), A Brs~ioGRAPHICAL CATA- 
LOGUE OF THE PRINTED WORKS ILLUSTRATED 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 15/ net. Longmans 

A guide to the collector. It contains 820 
headings, arranged alphabetically under the 
names of authors, with prices and brief descrip- 
tive notes. There is a full Title Index. 

Congress : PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE LIBRARY 
SINCE 1897, JANUARY, free. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

A classified and descriptive list, giving prices. 

Congress: REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CON- 
GRESS AND REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE LIBRARY BUILDING AND GROUNDS FOR 
THE FIscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1913, 40c. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

These reports describe the present condition 
of the Library and its building and grounds, 
noticing changes that have taken place during 
the year, with financial and other statements. 

The book is illustrated with plans of the interior 

and a photograph of the exterior of the Library. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Beer (Margrieta), ScHOPENHAUER, ‘“‘ The People’s 
Books,” 6d. net. Jack 

An appreciation of Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, with a chapter on his life. 

Holt (Edwin), THe CoNcErT OF CONSCIOUSNESS, 
12/6 net. Allen 

This volume seeks to indicate some little way 
of advance on the initial quest of philosophy. 


Williams (Stanley), PRINCIPLES oF Loatc, 6d. net. 





ac 
A practical handbook in ‘ The People’s 
Books.”’ 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Adams (H. Packwood), Tue FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, 3/6 net. Methuen 
An elementary book for general readers, 
embodying the results arrived at by M. Sorel, 
Prince Kropotkin, Mr. Belloc, and other writers 
on the period. It contains a map of Paris in 1789. 


Agate (Leonard D.), LUTHER AND THE REFORMA- 
TION, ‘“‘ The People’s Books,’ 6d. net. Jack 
A discussion of the part played by Luther in 

the reformation of the Mediwval Church. 


Bury (J. B.), History oF GREECE, 8/6 Macmillan 

A new edition, containing several alterations. 
The greater part of chap. i. has been rewritten ; 
an account of Cretan civilization is included ; the 
view that the pre-Achean inhabitants of Greece 
were not Greeks is abandoned; and the Trojan 
War is recognized as an historical fact. The 
accounts of the battles of Salamis and Platea 
have been partly rewritten. 

Cleveland (The Duchess of), THe LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, BY HER 
Nreck, 15/ net. John Murray 

In a prefatory note Lord Rosebery explains 
that, in view of the recent publications concerning 

Lady Hester Stanhope, ‘it has seemed well to 

members of her family that the book written 

about her by my mother, and privately circu- 
lated, should now be given to the public as the 
authoritative biography of this strange woman. 


Garnett (Edward), Totstoy, HIS LIFE AND WRIt- 
INGs, ‘‘ Modern Biographies,” 1/ net. Constabie 
A biographical and critical monograph on 
Tolstoy, with a Bibliography, selec list of 
his writings, and an Index. 
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Giles (A. F.), A History or Romp, ‘“ The People’s 
Books,” 6d. net. Jack 
A sketch of the history of Rome down to the 
fall of the Empire, with a Bibliography, Chrono- 
logical Synopsis, and two maps. 
Gribble (Francis), THe Lire or THE EMPEROR 
FRANcIS JOSEPH, 16/ net. Nash 
A record of recent events in Austria. The 


author holds that history and “ tittle-tattle ” are | 


inextricably bound together, especially 


in a| 


country like Austria, and accordingly sketches 


his portrait with “ warts and all.” 


Jones (Arthur), THE PERIOD OF THE INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION, ‘“‘ The People’s Books,”’ 6d. net. 

Jack 

The period covered by this booklet extends 

from the abdication of James II. to the accession 

of Victoria. Political developments, rather than 

the Industrial Revolution itself, are the principal 

topics. 

Lodge (Henry Cabot), EARLY Memories, 12/6 net. 

Constable 

A record of the author’s recollections of his 

early life in America and Europe, and of the public 
men he has met. 


Macgillivray (William), Men I RemMemper, 5/ net. 

T. & N. Foulis 

The reminiscences of a Writer to the Signet, 

including sketches of the following: Prince 

Bismarck, Lord Cockburn, and ‘Sandy Thom- 
son, the Weaver.’ There are four illustrations. 


Martins (J. P. Oliveira), Tuk GoLpEN AGE oF 
PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, translated, 
with Additions and Annotations, by Jas. 
Johnston Abraham and William Edward 
Reynolds, 10/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

The lives, adventures, and discoveries of the 

Portuguese grandsons of John of Gaunt, with 

illustrations and an Appendix. For the transla- 

tion use has been made of the last edition pub- 
lished in the author’s lifetime. 


Powicke (Prof. F. M.), BIsMARCK AND THE ORIGIN 
OF THE GERMAN EmptIre, “‘ The People’s Books,” 
6d. net. Jack 

The author raises the question ‘To what 
extent are political events influenced by political 
ideas ?”’ and in this little book discusses the 
relation between Bismarck’s career and _ the 
recent history of Germany. 


Saint-Méry (Moreau de), Vovace aux Prars- 
UNIS DE L’AMERIQUE, 1793-8, edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Stewart L. Mims, 
10/6 net. Milford, for Yale University Press 

This diary of five years of exile is accom- 
panied by the editor's Introduction on the 
author’s life and works, a frontispiece, and full 
notes on the text. 


Veitch (George Stead), Empire AND DEMOCRACY 
(1837-1913), ‘‘ The People’s Books,”’ 6d. net. 
Jack 
A survey of political and literary movements, 
with special attention to the period since the 
Boer War. 


West Wales Historical Records, Vol. jIII., edited 
by Francis Green. 
Carmarthen, Historical Society of West Wales 
This is the annual magazine of the Society. 
Among the subjects discussed in this number are 
“Carmarthen Castle,’ ‘Marriage Bonds and Fiats 
of West Wales and Gower,’ and ‘ Pembrokeshire 
Parsons.’ 


Williams (Harold Whitmore), RussiA oFr THE 
Russians, ‘‘ Countries and Peoples Series,” 
6/ net. Pitman 

A handbook on the history of Russia, the 
growth of its constitution, and the life and genius 
of the Russian people, with chapters on the 

Russian press, industries, and arts. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


MacHugh (R. J.), MopERN Mexico, 12/6 net. 
Methuen 
A study of present conditions in Mexico, 
with an historical sketch tracing the origin of the 
revolution of last year. Some of the chapters are 
reproduced from The Daily Telegraph. ‘There 
are illustrations from photographs. 


Wignacourt (John), THe Opp MAN IN MALTA, 7/6 
net. Chapman & Hall 
An account of an English civilian’s life in 
Malta, with a description of the antiquities of 
the island, and the language, traditions, and 
customs of the race. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Dundas (W. H.), ENNISKILLEN, PARISH AND 

Town, 3/6 net. Dundalk, W. Tempest 
; A history of Enniskillen, with a map and 
illustrations from photographs, portraits, old 
prints, &c. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Maugham (R. C. F.), Winp GAME IN ZAMBEZIA, 
12/ net. John Murray 
A description of the big-game animals of 
the Lower Zambezi Valley, their habits and sur- 
roundings, written in non-technical language for 


sportsmen. There are illustrations from photo- 
graphs and a map. 

ECONOMICS. 
Verinder (Frederick), LAND, INDUSTRY, AND 


TAXATION, ‘ The People’s Books,”’ 6d. net. Jack 
This is primarily a case for the taxation of 
land values; the booklet also contains a brief 
survey of taxation and rating as they are to-day. 


Education. 
POLITICS. 


| Bennett (Arthur), Some PLAIN WorRDS TO THE 





ENGLISH PEOPLE, 2/6 net. 
Warrington, ‘‘ Sunrise ’’ Publishing Co. 
A consideration of various political problems, 
such as the franchise, the House of Lords, Home 

Rule for Ireland, the party system, and conscrip- 

tion. 

Peel (Hon. George), THe REIGN OF StR EDWARD 
CARSON, 2/6 net. P.S. King 

An account of the military system estab- 
lished in Ulster by Sir Edward Carson since 

September, 1911. 

EDUCATION. 

Best (R. H.) and Ogden (C. K.), THE PROBLEM OF 
THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL, AND ITS Suc- 
CESSFUL SOLUTION IN GERMANY, a Consecutive 
Policy, 1/ net. King 

An attempt to apply German experience in 
the matter of Continuation Schools to English 
conditions. 

Classical Association of Virginia (The): A PLEA 
FOR GREEK IN THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL, 
by Thomas Fitzhugh. Univ. of Virginia 

A paper reprinted from The Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

Russell (L. J.), AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF EDUCATION, 2/6 net. 

Macmillan 
A book for teachers, describing the main 
aspects of the processes involved in thinking. 

The exercises deal as far as possible with problems 

arising out of schoolwork. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Diwins (The) of ‘Abid Ibn Al-Abras, of Asad, and 
‘Amir Ibn At-Tufail, of ‘Amir Ibn Sa‘sa‘ah, 
edited for the First Time from the MS. in the 
British Museum, and supplied with a Transla- 
tion and Notes, by Sir Charles Lyall. Luzaec 

The two Arabic Diwans in this book are from 

a manuscript transcribed in the fifth century of 

the Hijrah, and acquired by the British Museum 

in 1907. There is an Index of Words. The 
volume is one of the ‘‘ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial ”’ 

Series. 

Hamdu’llih Mustawfi-l-Qazwini Ta’rikh-l-Guzida, 
Vol. II. (Abridged Translation and _ Indices), 
by E. G. Browne and R. A. Nicholson. Luzac 

Another of the “ E. J. W. Gibb Memorial” 

Series. 

Simplified Spelling, AN APPEAL TO COMMON 
SENSE, 6d. Simplified Spelling Society 

A third edition. 

Thucydides, Book VI., edited by Charles Forster 

Smith, ‘‘ College Series of Greek Authors,”’ 6/6 
Ginn 
This edition is based on Steup’s revision of 

Classen’s edition, published in Berlin, 1905. 

Mr. Smith writes an Introduction, and there are 

foot-notes, Appendix, Indexes, and maps. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Butler (F. W. Robertson), PURITANISM IN THE 
PorTicAL WorRKS OF MILTON, 2/6 net. 
Hunter & Longhurst 
A study of the influence of Puritanism on the 
poet. 
De Sélincourt (Basil), WALT WHITMAN, a Critical 
Study, 7/6 net. Secker 
The author's aim has been “to lay stress 
on aspects of the subject which court misunder- 
standing or have received relatively little atten- 
tion hitherto.”” Among the subjects he deals 
with are ‘ The Problem of the Form,’ ‘ Style,’ and 
* Democracy and the Individual.’ 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Bewsher (Fred W.), EXeRcIsSES IN ENGLISH, 
including Dictation, Reproduction, Analysis, 
Parsing, Classification, Synonyms, Meaning of 
Words, &c., with Explanation of Methods and 
Grammatical Terms, 1/ net. Bell 

This book, intended for pupils preparing for 
the London Matriculation and other examinations, 
consists of passages from well-known English 
writers, followed by questions on grammar. 








Children’s Shakespeare (The): Hznry V., 4d. 
Macmillan 
Containing scenes from the play arranged as 
a continuous Reader, with introductory remarks 
to each scene, foot-notes, questions, and exercises 
in composition. 


David (Rev. W. H.), First STEPS IN GERMAN 
COMPOSITION, 1/6 Oxford University Press 
A book for beginners, containing graded 
exercises in simple composition, with notes to 
each. 


Dietrich von Bern, adapted from the German 
Saga, and edited by A. E. Wilson, 1/6 
Oxford University Press 
The text has been adapted from Schalk’s 
‘Deutsche Heldensagen,’ and is followed by 
notes, Questionnaire, and Vocabularies. 


Hoskyn (E. L.), More Pictures oF BRITISH 
History, 1/6 Black 
A companion volume to ‘ Pictures of British 
History.’ More than half the illustrations are 
in colour, 


Kirkman (F. B.), SorrgES CHEZ LES PASCAL. 
Black 
An illustrated reading-hbook for children, 
intended to provide a means for creating an early 
interest in French literature. It is to be regarded 
as a story-book, and was designed primarily for 
those who have reached the third part of the 
author’s ‘ Premi¢re Année de Frangais.’ 


Source Book (A) of London History, FRoM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO 1800, edited by P. Meadows, 
1/6 net. Bell 

These extracts, selected mostly from con- 
temporary sources, are arranged chronologically, 
with introductory remarks to each, and reproduced 
in modern spelling. 


Usherwocd (T. S.) and Trimble (C. J. A.), PRAc- 
TICAL MATHEMATICS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS, 
Part 1., 3/6 Macmillan 

The authors deal only with those parts of 
mathematics which seem to them to be useful in 
practical work. 


Wetherill (H. B.), THE Wortp AND Irs Dts- 
COVERY, a Description of the Continents out- 
side Europe, based on the Stories of their 
Explorers, 3/6 Oxford, Clarendon Press 

These stories of exploration and discovery are 
intended to supplement the ordinary textbook 
of geography in lower and middle forms. 


FICTION. 


Bailey (H. C.), THe Sea Capralin, 6 Methuen 

This stery presents an Elizabethan sea 
captain who seeks adventures as well as mer- 
chandise. His voyages take him to the Medi- 
terranean, and bring him into contact with 
Moorish corsairs. 


Bain (F. W.), IN THE GREAT Gop’s Harr, trans- 
lated from the Original MS., ‘ Riccardi Press 
Books,” 120/ net per set. Lee Warner 

Another of Mr. Bain’s Indian stories in this 
series. 


Benson (E. F.), Dopo, a Detail of the Day, 7d. 
Methuen 
A cheap reprint. See Althen., July 22, 1893, 
p. 126. 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton), THE GorbpEN BaAr- 
RIER, 6/ Methuen 
A rich heiress marries a comparatively poor 
man who has been acting for some time as her 
agent. Difficulties arise between their two 
masterful temperaments, but the inevitable end 
required by a novel of this genre constitutes a 
suitable reconciliation. 


Cervantes Saavedra (Miguel de), THAT IMAGINA- 
TIVE GENTLEMAN, DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA, 
translated into English by Robinson Smith, 
Second Edition, 7/6 net. toutledge 

For this edition the author has written a new 
life of Cervantes. There are, too, foot-notes and 

Appendixes. The short stories of the first issue 

have been excluded from the translation. 


Chase (Beatrice), THe HEART OF THE Moor, 6/ 
Herbert Jenkins 
A Dartmoor book, in which the plot plays 
a subsidiary part to the atmosphere. 


Gibbs (Philip), THe CusToDY OF THE CHILD, 6/ 
‘ Hutchinson 
A book on the question of divorce, and especi- 
ally on the child of divorced parents. The sub- 
ject is dealt with from the child’s point of view 
as he grows to manhood and is oppressed by the 
doubts and problems of his position. 
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Green (E. Everett), BARBED WIRE, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The heroine, having been robbed of a fortune 
which she had made by gambling, steals clothes 
from a friend in order to win back the favour of 
her wealthy grandfather. She ultimately inherits 
his fortune, and marries the man whom she had 
formerly hated. 


Gubbins (Herbert), THe Exixtr oF LIFE; OR, 
2905 A.D., a Novel of the Far Future, 6/ 
Drane 
A study of the future imbued with a scien- 
tific atmosphere. 


Hewlett (Maurice), HatrwAy House; THE 
QUEEN’S QuaAIR; OPEN CoUNTRY; RICHARD 
Yra-AND-NAy; Lirrte Novers oF ITALY, 
7d. net each. Macmillan 


Re'ssues in a well-known series. 


Hutchinson (Horace), THE E1cgHr oF .DIAMONDs, 
6/ Hutchinson 
The story of a week-end house-party at 
which a man of weak character cheats at cards. 
In order to shield the cheat’s wife another man 
takes the blame, but the affair is eventually 
cleared up satisfactorily. 


Inchbold (A. C.), Love rn A Tutrsty LAND, 6/ 
Chatto & Windus 
The heroine is a young French girl whose 
people refuse to acknowledge her lover while her 
elder sister is still unmarried. She is sent away 
and moved from convent to convent, with the 
herc and an American lady journalist in pursuit. 
Many of the scenes are laid in Palestine. 


Kester (Vaughan), JoHn 0’ JAMESTOWN, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A seventeenth-century romance concerning 
the founding of Virginia, in the course of which 
highway robbers, Indians, and the separation of 
lovers are important features. 


Montgomery (L. M.), THE GOLDEN Roap, 6/ 
; Cassell 
Some young people while away a Canadian 
winter by running a magazine among themselves, 
and a few pretty tales are the results of their 
enterprise. 


Palmer (John K.), From DARKNESS TO LIGHT, 6/ 
Drane 
A story of domestic life, with a love-interest 

and a religious atmosphere. 


Penrose (Mrs. H. H.), BURNT FLAX, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
This novel tells of the troublous times 
experienced in the West of Ireland in the early 
eighties during the initiation of the Land League 
agitation. Mrs. Penrose details the cause and 
course of the discontent, and shows how easily 
the professional propagandist inflamed the minds 
of the peasantry against the landlords ; the super- 
stitious failings of the latter are generously dealt 
with, . 


Perrin (Alice), Taz Hapry Huntrxc Grounp, 6/ 

Methuen 

Another of Mrs. Perrin’s tales of Anglo- 

Indian life, presenting the situation of a girl who 
is sent to India to find a husband. 


Rutherford (C.), Tue BrLAaziInG STar, 6/ 
Erskine Macdonald 
A romance dealing with the reality of con- 
stancy in love. The story opens with a dispute 
between a knight and a minstrel, the latter 
holding that constancy in love is only a poet’s 
dream. In the end the knight proves his point 
by his hopeless love for a forest maid, and his 
vain attempt to save her from the passionate 
desires of the fierce Lord of Montsauvage. 


Selected English Short Stories, NINETEENTH 
Century, ‘The World’s Classics,” Pocket 
Edition, 1/ net. Oxford University Press 

This selection aims at being representative 
of the best work of the kind in the nineteenth 
century, and includes stories by William Morris, 

George Meredith, and George Gissing. The scope 

of the volume ranges from Sir Walter Scott to 

Hubert Crackanthorpe. 


Smith (Essex), SHEPHERDLESS SHEEP, 6/ Unwin 

This tale, which begins with a Hyde Park 
Corner preacher and his audiences in the Park, 
concerns a mission, with the hero as one of the 
chief actors, and deals with numerous phases of 


London life. 


Trent (Paul), Max LoGaN, 6/ Ward & Lock 

A story of a duel between two financiers, the 
elder having been the cause of the ruin and death 
of the younger man’s father. Between them 
stands the former’s daughter, who at one time 
— with her father to effect her lover’s 





Vance (Louis Joseph), THe DAy or Days, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
Deals with the sudden and transitory plunge 
into prosperity and Society of the hero, who, the 
evening before, is at work in an office. 


Wayfarer’s Library: RUNNING WATER, by 
A. E. W. Mason; THE PROFESSOR’s LEGACY, 


by Mrs. Sidgwick ; SHREWSBURY, by Stanley 
Weyman ; THE DEFENDANT, by G. K. Chester- 
ton; THE ASTONISHING History OF TROY 
Town, by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, 1/ net each. 
Dent 
Five of the first volumes of the ‘‘ Wayfarer’s 
Library,’ which is to represent the ‘‘ lighter field 
of modern literature.”” Each book contains a 
title-page and frontispiece in colours, a bookmark, 

and specially designed end-papers. 
Weyman (Stanley J.), A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, 
7d. Nelson 
A cheap reprint. See Athen., Dec. 30, 1893, 

p. 909. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Architectural Association Journal, FEBRUARY. 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster 
Includes a paper on ‘ Bourges Cathedral,’ by 
Mr. A. S. G. Butler, and ‘Some Notes on Egypt,’ 
by Mr. Palmer Jones. 


English Review, Feprvuary, 1/ net. Dixon 

Mr. H. G. Wells continues his novel ‘ The 
World Set Free,’ and the articles include ‘ El 
Tango Argentino, by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, and ‘The White Slave in America,’ 
by Mr. Brand Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo. 
There are several poems. 


Herald of the Star, Ferruary, 6d. 
19, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Mrs. Besant continues her series of papers 
on ‘Ideals of the Future.’ Other articles are 
‘ Life, and Life More Abundantly.’ by Mr. George 
Lansbury; ‘ Leaves and Lives,’ by Prof. O. 
Penzig: and ‘The Religious Problem of the 
Order of the Star in the East,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Wodehouse. 
Life-Boat, FEBRUARY, 3d. 
National Life-Boat Inst. 
Containing an account of ‘Some Heroes of 
1913,’ a table showing the various motor-life-boats 
now on the coast or being constructed, and news 
of the Life-boat service in the United Kingdom 
and abroad. 
Mastery, FeBruary, No. 2, 6d. 
Isleworth, New Education University Centre 
This second number includes ‘ Love, Marriage, 
and Art,’ by Mr. Guy Clifford Stanley; and 
Article I. on ‘ Department of Experimental and 
Applied Psychology,’ by Miss Miriam C. Gould. 


Review of Reviews for Australasia, JANUARY, 6d. 

Melbourne, John Osborne 

The contents of this number include notes 

on ‘ The Progress of the World,’ a paper on Earl 

Grey by W. 'T. Stead, Mr. Henry Stead’s further 

reminiscences of his father, and extracts from 
articles in various reviews. 


FEBRUARY, 
Stanford 
Containing reports of the Royal and the 
Scottish Meteorological Societies ; ‘ Notes on the 
Cyclone of October 27th, 1913, in Cheshire,’ by 
Mr. A. H. Hignett ; an obituary notice of Dr. R. 
Trail! Omond ; notes on the weather and rainfall of 
last January, correspondence, &c. 


Symons’s Meteorological Magazine, 
4d. 


Theosophical Path, Fesruary, 1/ 
California, International Theosophical Headqtrs. 
The contents include ‘The State of the 
Christian Dead.’ by Mr. H. T. Edge: ‘ The 
Creative Quality,’ by Dr. Lydia Ross; and ‘ The 
Testimony of Megalithic Monuments,’ by Mr. H. 
Travers. 


GENERAL. 


Altmaier (Carl Lewis), ComMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE AND PosTAL INFORMATION, 3/ net. 
Macmillan 
A new and revised edition, giving informa- 
tion on the technique of a business letter, making 
contracts by mail and telegraph, filing, indexing, 
oC. 
Curtin (Philip), Norep MurpER Mysteries, 7/6 
net. Simpkin & Marshall 
Studies of various murder mysteries, includ- 
ing the cases of Mr. Bravo, Marie Lafarge, and 
Madeleine Smith. 


Eddy (George Sherwood), THe New ERA IN 
AsIA, British edition, edited by Basil A. Yeax- 
lee, 3/6 net. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier 

A study of the recent religious, political, and 
social changes in Asia, ending with a chapter on 


The New Era in World Missions.’ 





Hicks (Ada), GARMENT CONSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS» 
6 Macmillan 
A manual of method in teaching needlework 
in elementary schools, with diagrams, illustra- 
tions, directions, and measure..ents, fur girls of 
about 8 to 14 years old. 


Methodist Who ’s Who, 1914, 3/6 net. C. H. Kelly 

Containing over 300 pages of biographies, 
with some introductory pages giving information 
on the various branches of Methodism. 


National Brotherhood Council, THe CAMPAIGN 

HANDBOOK: To EVERY MAN IN ENGLAND, 6d. 

Brotherhood Publishing House 

A statement of the aims and methods of the 
Brotherhood Movement. 


Singh (Saint Nihal), JAPAN’s MODERNIZATION, 
‘* Manuals for Christian Thinkers,” 1/ net. 
Cc. H. Kelly 
A study of the recent development of Japan 
and the problems that face it, with a selected 
Bibliography. 


Singh (Saint Nihal), PRoGRESSIVE BritiIsH INDIA, 
‘* Manuals for Christian Thinkers,” 


The author traces the intellectual, economic, 
religious, social, and political development of 
India since the British occupation, and gives a 
selected Bibliography. 


Sintram, Hers Moby AND HEARTSEASE, 1/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
An allegory, written in the first person and 
based on an incident in the story of Odysseus. 
While at a University which is, the author says, 
‘‘in many ways like the island of Circe,’ he 
engaged in a fruitless search for an indefinable 
something; in later life he received in a vision a 
sprig of moly from Hermes, and found it gave not 
heartsease, but the patience to endure. 


Williams (Graeme), WONDERS OF LAND AND SEA, 
10/6 net. Cassell 
This book is divided into five sections: ‘ On 
the Land,’ ‘In the Underworld,’ ‘ On the Sea,’ 
‘In the Depths,’ and ‘ Man and Progress,’ each 
with subdivisions, ‘ Natural’ and ‘ Artificial.’ 
The contributors include Sir H. H. Johnston, 
Mr. Grahame-White. Mr. Frank Bullen, and Dr. 
E. A. Baker. There are numerous illustrations, 
some of which are in colour. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Religious Aspect (The) of Home Rule and the 
Ulster Problem, by R. J. S., 3d. 
Dublin, Hanna & Neale 
The author’s advocacy of Home Rule rests 
on his belief that it will lesen the influence of 
Roman Catholic priests in secular affairs. 


SCIENCE. 

Brown (Harold), RusBer: Irs Sources, CuLti- 
VATION, AND PREPARATION, “ Imperial Insti- 
tute Handbooks,” 6/ net. John Murray 

An account of the present position of the 
production of rubber, with special reference to 

West Africa, written for the student, planter, 

manufacturer, and merchant. here are illus- 

trations, and a Preface by Dr. Wyndham R. 

Dunstan. 


Heller (Edmund), Four New Swupsrecigs OF 
LARGE MAMMALS FROM EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
Washington, Smithsonian Inst. 
A paper describing the new subspecies 
Hippopotamus amphibius kiboko, Phacochcerus 
africanus bufo, Equus quagga cuninghamei, and 
Crocuta crocuta fisi. 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 
XLII. Part I., 2/8 Kegan Paul 
Consists of ‘ Indian Geological Terminology,’ 

by Sir Thomas H, Holland and Mr. G. H. Tipper. 


Ogilvie (Alexander), Appi IcATIONS OF ELECTRICITY 
FOR NON-TECHNICAL READERS, “ The People’s 
Books,”’ 6d. net. Jack 

An elementary textbook setting forth some 
of the more common applications of electricity. 

Technical detail has been avoided as much as 

possible, and the text is illustrated with diagrams. 


Rolleston (J. D.), THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Bale 
This paper is reprinted from the Proceedings 

of the Royal Society of Medicine, vol. vii. 


Sheppard (S. E.), PHoro-CHemistry, 
, Books of Physical Chemistry,” 12/6 


* Text- 


Longmans 
An account of the modern development of 
photo-chemistry. 
Skene (Macgregor), Witp Frowers, ‘“ The 
Pe ople’s Books,”’ 6d. net. Jack 
A small handbook of botany for beginners, 
with Indexes of Latin and English Names. The 
text is illustrated with drawings and diagrams. 


, 
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Stieglitz (Julius), Tae HLEMENTS OF QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, with Special Consideration 
of the Application of the Laws of Equilibrium 
and of the Modern Theories of Solution, 
2 vols., 6/ net each. Bell 

The first volume deals with fundamental 
chemical principles and their application to the 
subject-matter of elementary qualitative analysis ; 
the second volume i: a laboratory manual, covering 
the study of analytical reactions, and giving an 
outline for elementary systematic analysis. 


St. Mars (F.), Feups OF THE FurRTIVE FoLk, 5/ 

net. Heath & Cranton 
Sketches of animal life in quiet places where 
each lives in continual fear of his foes. There 
are coloured illustrations by Mr. Walter Starmer. 


FINE ARTS. 


Bell (C. F.), DRAWINGS BY THE OLD MASTERS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, an 
Alphabetical List of the Artists represented in 
the Collection (Mounted Series), 2/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This index is abstracted from the detailed 

manuscript catalogue in the Library, and the 

volume contains reproductions of one hundred 
and twenty-five of the most interesting works. 


Bell (Clive), Art, 5/ net. Chatto & Windus 
See p. 280. 


Bell (Mrs. Arthur), ARCHITECTURE, ‘‘ The People’s 

Books,”’ 6d. net. ack 

A handbook defining the distinctive features 

of the architecture of ancient races and of modern 
Europe. 


Foster (William), A Descriptive CATALOGUE OF 
THE PAINTINGS, STATUES, &C., IN THE INDIA 
OFFICE, Fourth Edition, 1/ 

Eyre & Spottiswoode 
This catalogue describes 477 items, 273 more 
than those enumerated in the first edition of 1893. 


Van Pelt (John V.), THe EssENTIALS OF Com- 
POSITION AS APPLIED TO ART, 7/6 net. 
Macmillan 
A new and rewritten edition of the author’s 
‘ Discussion of Composition,’ in which attention 
has been paid to the advances made by science. 


MUSIC. 


Sharp (Cecil J,), A MinsumMerR Nicut’s DREAM 
Songs and Incidental Music, arranged and 
composed for Granville Barker's Production 
at the Savoy Theatre, January, 1914, 1/6 net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 

Includes Mr. Sharp’s plea for the folk-music 

he has used for the Savoy production, as well as 
the arrangements of the songs and dances. 


DRAMA. 
Middleton (George), NowapAys, a Contempora- 
neous Comedy, 6/ net Bell 


A Feminist play with an American setting. 
The author has sought “ to reflect some spirit of 
the moment as expressed in the shifting standards 
of man and woman in relation to each other.” 


Morse (Northrop), Peach BLoom. 
New York, ‘ Medical Review of Reviews’ 
A play in four acts dealing with the question 
of commercialized vice and the ignorance of girls. 


Trevelyan (R. C.), THe New Parstrat, 3/6 net. 
Chiswick Press 
A modern skit with a classical and Wagnerian 


background. 
FOREIGN. 
THEOLOGY. 
Hackmann (H.), RELIGIONEN UND UHEILIGE 
SCHRIFTEN. Berlin, Karl Curtius 
This inaugural lecture was delivered last 
December by the Professor of the History of 
Religion in the University of Amsterdam. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Maugny (Comte de), CINQUANTE ANS DE SOUVENIRS; 
1859-1909, 3fr. 50 Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The author of these reminiscences has played 
an interesting part in contemporary history, 
and this “ revue ” deals with many phases of his 
career. There is a Preface by M. René Doumic, 


Plutarque, Les Vises pes Hommes ILLUSTRES, 
traduites du Grec par Amyot, Vol. I., ‘‘ Edition 
Lutetia.”’ Paris, Nelson 

Includes an Introduction by M. Emile 

Faguet, six of the Lives, and a Glossary. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Perret (Robert), LA G&oGRAPHIE DE TERRE- 
NEvvVE, 10fr. Paris, E. Guilmoto 
A comprehensive study of the subject, and 

for the purpose of writing it the author spent a 
summer in ‘“ Terre-Neuve.”’ There is a large 
Bibliography, and a Preface by M. Marcel Dubois. 
The illustrations are a notable feature of the book. 





LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bossert (A.), EssaAis DE LITTERATURE F'RANCAISE 
ET ALLEMANDE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
French literature is here represented by 
essays which include ‘Louis Ramond’ and 
*‘ Auguste Comte et Célestin de Bligniéres,’ and 
German by accounts of ‘ Un Salon Allemand ’ and 
* Hugo de Hofmannsthal.’ 


Pellissier (Georges), SHAKESPEARE ET LA SUPER- 
STITION SHAKESPEARIENNE, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Hachette 

The writer herein takes the view that the 
poet’s faults offend, not only the national taste 
of France, but also, in a slightly more cosmo- 
politan sense, truth and nature, ‘‘ au nom des- 
quelles on prétend l’admirer comme le dieu du 


théatre.” 
FICTION. 


Acker (Paul), Les DEMOISELLES BERTRAM, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
The story of three poor sisters, in which 
their dreams and hopes are confronted by stern 
realities, 
Constant (Benjamin), ApoLPHE, 1/ net. 
London, Dent; Paris, Crés 
One of the “ Collection Gallia,” with an 
Introduction by M. Paul Bourget. 
Frapié (Léon), L’ Ecotimre, ET AUTRES CONTES, 1 / 
Nelson 
The other stories of this collection include 
‘La Ménagére,’ ‘Les Deux Pauvres,’ and ‘ Le 
Sergent de Ville.’ 
Vicard (Antoine), Au Pays DES VoLcANs Morts, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Payot 
A collection of short stories in which elements 
of romance and travel are mingled. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France, 16 Février, lfr. 50. 
Paris, ‘ Mereure de France’ 
The contents include ‘ Poésies,’ by M. Alphonse 
Métérié, and ‘ Utilité de l Observation des Insectes,’ 
by M. V. Cornetz. 
Revue Critique (La), Fivrier, lfr. 
Paris, 155, Boulevard Saint-Germain 
Includes articles on ‘Sur le Programme des 
Néo-classiques,’ by M. Henri Clouard, and ‘ Ni 
Fleurs ni Couronnes: Marie-Georges Picquart et 
Francis de Pressensé,’ by M. Henry de Bruchard. 


Vie des Lettres, JANVIER, 3fr. 
Paris-Neuilly, 20 Rue de Chartres 
This number includes poetry by M. Frédéric 
Mistral and Nicolas Beauduin, and studies by Louis 
Piérard on ‘ Le Poéte et le Peuple’ and A. de 
Bersaucourt on ‘La Promenade avec Tristan 


Corbiére.’ 
FINE ARTS. 


Lavedan (Pierre), L&ONARD LIMOSIN ET LES 

EMAILLEURS FRANGAIS. Paris, Renouard 

One of the series of ‘‘ Les Grands Artistes,” 

for which the author has made a special study of 

enamels. There are photographs of examples in 
the Louvre, Cluny, and other collections. 


Ruskin (John), Les PEINTRES MODERNEs, Le 
Paysage, Traduction et Annotations par E. 
Cammaerts. Paris, H. Laurens 

This translation of the chief passages from 

‘Modern Painters’ is accompanied by sixteen 


illustrations. 
DRAMA. 


Schuré (Edouard), LA DrurpeEsse, précédée d’une 
tude sur le Réveil de lAme_ Celtique, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 
The play concerns the last struggle of the 
Gauls against Kome under Vespasian. 








‘ODD NUMBERS.’ 


Park View, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks, 
Feb. 12, 1914. 


May I be allowed to correct a slight mis- 
statement in your notice of my new book, 
‘Odd Numbers,’ which appeared in your 
issue of Feb. 7th? In what you describe as 
“a collection of satiric and epigrammatic 
verses’ there are more than fifty pieces 
which are neither epigrammatic nor satirical. 
I have used the name ‘ Robert Calignoc ” 
for ten years past without being aware that 
it was the equivalent of “‘ Rog. Bacon 
lecrit,”’ so that, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, there is no question of a cryptogram 
here. It is merely a discovery. There are, 
however, cryptograms running right through 
the book, as indicated in the Preface. 

RoBErRT CALIGNOC. 








CANON AUGUSTUS JESSOPP. 


Canon AvucGustus JEssopp, who died on 
Thursday week last at the age of 90, had 
of late been in retirement. In 1911 he gave 
up his living of Scarning in Norfolk, and his 
library was sold, together with the letters he 
received from George Meredith. 

Educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he took an ordinary degree, and held 
@ curacy in Cambridgeshire for six years. 
This he left for the headmastership of Helston 
Grammar School, and after four years there 
became in 1859 head master of King Ed- 
ward VI.’s School, Norwich. Here he won 
the regard of Meredith, and was entrusted 
with the care of his son Arthur. In 1879 he 
became rector of Scarning, and it was mainly 
as a country parson that he wrote his 
successful articles and books. For several 
years he was an Atheneum reviewer, and he 
contributed to our columns ‘ An Antiquary’s 
Ghost Story,’ which attracted a good deal of 
attention then, and later in book-form. 

There was nothing of the schoolmaster 
(if scholasticism means pedantry) in his 
books, which won their way by an easy and 
attractive style, as well as their entry into 
fields of research not so crowded as they are 
nowadays. He wrote both on local history 
and the life of his time and neighbourhood, 
and on history of a larger scope, especially 
on the religious side. His ‘ Arcady for 
Better, for Worse,’ and ‘Trials of a Country 
Parson,’ were the kind of literature which 
A. K. H. B. provided for an earlier genera- 
tion of readers, done, however, in an easier 
style, and with some exaggerations which, 
if they added piquancy, did not fail to arouse 
dissent. 

His comments concerning Arcady came as 
a revelation on the huddled existence which 
leads to profligacy, on religion and super- 
stition and education, the last illustrated by 
the little girl who, living within a stone’s 
throw of a house which belonged to Nelson’s 
father, was asked about the great admiral, 
and promptly replied, ‘‘ Please, sir, we only 
do nouns and adjectives; we have not got 
into verbs.” 

His ‘ One Generation of a Norfolk House,’ 
dealing with a Walpole of the Elizabethan 
period, was a labour of love on which he 
spent many years. Though free from 
fanaticism, Protestant or Papal, he showed 
his warm interest in the career of a sixteenth- 
century controversialist, missioner, and 
martyr. In this book Dr. Jessopp did much 
to correct the popular view of the history of 
England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. His ‘Coming of the Friars’ and 
‘Before the Great Pillage’ similarly were 
well calculated to remove misconceptions 
due to violent prejudice of one sort or 
another. He analyzes, for instance, in the 
latter book the genesis and growth of the 
parish in the Middle Ages, the position of the 
priest, and the sources of parish property, 
and he applies learning tempered by common 
sense to the controversy concerning Dis- 
establishment. The volume of stray papers 
called ‘ Frivola’ suggests the defects of Dr. 
Jessopp’s good qualities. Learned, moder- 
ate, and sprightly, he occasionally let his pen 
run away with him, and was too fond of 
semi-humorous comment. History, how- 
ever, is of little use unless it is read, and Dr. 
Jessopp’s bright work probably brought 
more of it to the average man than a whole 
host of unreadable monographs. 

Genial in manner, with a fine face and 
voice, and genuinely sympathetic, Dr. 
Jessopp won a host of friends, especially in 
literary circles. Meredith bears witness in 
his Letters to the happiness of long intimacy 
with him and his wife. 
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THE CASE FOR A CO-OPERATIVE 
REVIEW. 


IF imaginative literature is in a satis- 
factory position in this and other English- 
speaking countries, any attempt to strengthen 
or improve it would be superfluous; but 
if its position is precarious ; if novelist and 
poet are unlike uncertain, not regarding the 
quality of their work, but as to the recep- 
tion it will be accorded; if criticism of 
imaginative literature has become chaotic ; 
if intending readers are bewildered by con- 
flicting pronouncements, so that, while they 
deliberate as to which is reliable, the books 
under consideration are pushed aside by 
more bustling successors, then something 
may be done to meet existing dangers. 

We have a multitude of good writers 
working busily, and producing, in some 
cases, admirable results ; many novelists are 
making a great deal of money by their 
books ; nevertheless, the whole art is in an 
insecure and undignified position. If poets 
and novelists aspire either to gain real emi- 
nence, or to maintain themselves on such 
eminence as they have attained, it is in- 
cumbent on them to consider existing condi- 
tions, and to discuss what devolves on them 
for self-protection. 

There is no trade, profession, or associa- 
tion, of anything like the numerical strength 
possessed by producers of imaginative litera- 
ture, that is without any periodical mouth- 
piece of its own. Authors seem to think 
that if they produce books, other sections 
of the community will devote the necessary 
time and attention to classify and duly 
reward these. But other sections of the 
community have their own interests, usually 
of an absorbing kind, to attend to, and 
while the author is waiting for the verdict 
of his generation, his work passes into the 
limbo of forgotten things. When an author 
comes into the open to fight single-handed 
for his work, his prestige suffers: his ad- 
mirers are sorry to see him gain that form 
of prominence. If authors had a review of 
their own, for the discussion of what is 
impersonal, as well as what is personal, in 
connexion with their art—a co-operative 
publication, owned and financed by them- 
selves—the present regrettable methods 
resorted to by some authors for the purpose 
of attracting general attention would fall 
into disuse; fine work would be proudly 
acclaimed by fine writers, and imaginative 
literature—the oldest art in the world, and 
the most influential—would take its de- 
served place in the recognition and the 
respect of the community. 

Could anything be more serio-comic than 
the present habit of advertising novels as 
certain to be attractive and _ excellent 
because they are the work of new authors ? 
It would be as reasonable to advertise a 
motor-car as certain to be a good roadster 
because it had been built by an apprentice. 
If the newness of the author is a merit, then 
the accomplished author will necessarily 
be ‘‘ old,’ even before he reaches the zenith 
of his power. Let the successful men and 
women of the moment reflect an instant 
on this suggestion. 

Reform of any kind must come from 
within, if it is to be effectual. If authors 
desire to re-establish order amid the pre- 
vailing critical chaos, they must themselves 
step into the disordered ranks and play 
the music of the march which will mean 
advance. It is not the business of news- 
papers to determine literary or artistic 
values ; if they choose to spice their columns 
with items from these sources, well and 
good; but it may be observed that the 
folly of fools is more frequently served out 
to the general reader than the wisdom of 





the wise. Reviews, properly so called, have 
come to despise imaginative literature for 
obvious reasons; The Atheneum devotes 
small space to fiction—to the loss of the 
novelist and of the novel-reader. 

The late David Christie Murray told in 
his ‘ Autobiography’ an _ illustrative and 
illuminating story with regard to newspaper 
criticism of a sister art. His first press 
appointment was as musical critic on a daily 
paper. His musical accomplishments en- 
abled him to distinguish between ‘ God save 
the Queen’ and other tunes because audi- 
ences always rose to their feet when the 
former was played; nevertheless he went, 
notebook in hand, to report on musical per- 
formances. “I did my best,’ he says; 
“*T treated the performer as a contortionist, 
and discussed him accordingly.”’ Performers 
were not satisfied, and at an early date the 
criticlost his appointment. Were a novelist 
to write to an editor that his book had been 
misunderstood and misrepresented, his letter 
would certainly not be made to serve his 
cause, and it is very unlikely that the 
reviewer would lose his “ job.’’ Until poets 
and novelists have a periodical of their own 
in which they can discuss with each other 
all that bears upon their work, they must 
remain practically inarticulate and defence- 
less. 

In view of the popular belief that all 
collective effort on the part of writers means 
an attack on publishers, may I be permitted 
to state that some publishers know better ? 
It was a publisher who first of all grasped 
what is contemplated by the Board of 
Authors of the Lyceum Club, and the first 
offer of financial assistance to meet initial 
expenses came from a publisher; the 
second was from the Editor of The Atheneum. 

Because the effort to establish an inde- 
pendent review must be co-operative to be 
successful, there is no great damzer of the 
idea being annexed and exploited by gentle- 
men of “influence”? unobservant of the 
boundaries surrounding intellectual property 
still in the nebulous stage. There is not 
much promise of money in the co-operative 
paper at first, but so much happiness and 
honour and friendship can result from col- 
lective effort for the general good of any 
section of the community, that I sincerely 
commend the idea to all who regard the 
story as the best source of pleasure, and 
the parable as the most effectual medium 
of imparting instruction. A recent issue of 
The Atheneum stated that the taste of the 
populace is much better in dramatic matters 
than the community itself is permitted to 
believe ; I would respectfully argue the 
same regarding poetry and fiction. Let 
authors make this an article of their faith, 
show their faith by their works—-whether 
as reviewers or writers—and wait with 
confidence for what will arrive. 

E. Ren tout Ester. 

*,* Mrs. Esler sent with the above a 
covering letter so kindly appreciative of The 
Atheneum that we find it rather difficult to 
reconcile it with her tone of somewhat severe 
upbraiding. We, at any rate, need not plead 
guilty to “despising imaginative litera- 
ture’’; a score of columns which we have 
already devoted to it this year suffi- 
ciently attest the contrary, and, so long 
as The Atheneum lasts, it will certainly 
not be quite correct to maintain that 
poets and novelists ‘“‘ remain practically 
inarticulate and defenceless.’’ Nor does it 
seem to us that our contemporaries merit 
wholesale rebuke in this respect. A con- 
siderable portion of their reviews is devoted 
by most of them to fiction; and it cannot 
well be said that these notices err on the 
side of harshness. 





We do, however, sympathize with Mrs. 
Esler in so far as she wishes to see the criti- 
cism of imaginative literature better organ- 
ized, its principles better understood, and 
the point of view of the author more 
explicitly taken into consideration, espe- 
cially in regard, on the one hand, to ques- 
tions of craftsmanship, and, on the other, 
to the more mundane questions affecting 
distribution, &c. We print her letter as evi- 
dence of this sympathy, and sbkall be glad 
to open our columns to a correspondence 
on the subject. At the same time, we may 
mention that fiction is not to be omitted 
from the series of ‘Supplements ’ which we 
are publishing, and that at the present 
moment a scheme for a year’s review of 
fiction is being contemplated. 

Schemes of the kind, however, are some- 
wiiat expensive, and to do the justice we 
should like to the whole literary output 
of the country ueeds something near a 
millionaire’s length of purse, when the limited 
support given to honourable work is taken 
into consideration. 








2 
‘CASE FOR LAND NATIONALISATION. 

Our REVIEWER writes :—In reply to Mr. 
Joseph Hyder’s letter of the 10th inst., in 
which it was suggested that I had not dealt 
fairly with his book, I can but answer the 
one point he plainly instances. His letter 
seems to me to consist, with this exception, 
of generalizations. The review quoted as & 
characteristic ‘‘ stumble ”’ these words, ‘‘ The 
common fields were invariably divided into 
three long strips,’ which is all that Mr. 
Hyder tells us of common fields. Neither 
here nor elsewhere does Mr. Hyder say @ 
word which would lead his readers to suppose 
that these ‘‘ three long strips ’’ were not the 
actual holdings. If he had gone on to quote 
Maine, he would have found in the same 
passage the words, ‘‘ The several properties 
consist in subdivisions of these strips, some- 
times exceedingly minute.”’ The three long 
strips in their relation to collective owner- 
ship are almost as irrevelant as the three 
Ridings of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Hyder’s plaint that the papers of the 
party which is most strongly opposed to 
land nationalization had dealt gently with 
his book calls for the obvious reply that they 
could well afford to be generous about It. 
The Athenwum is in the happy position of 
being able to criticize ammunition without 
concern for party batteries. A 

I know you wish your rule of anonymity 
respected, so I will only add this: a critic 
cannot write his best criticism for two 
papers, and 1 reviewed Mr. Hyder’s book 
for only one. 








MR. BODLEY AND ‘ THE 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.’ 


In M. Albert Guérard’s interesting ‘ French 
Civilization in the Nineteenth Century’ 
(recently reviewed in The Atheneum) the 
author makes complimentary allusion to 
my work, for a small portion of which, in 
‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ he gives me 
a collaborator, ‘‘ M. Paul Wiriath.”’ 

I have not the advantage of knowing 
either “‘M. Paul Wiriath”’ or his writings, 
and, whatever their value, I have no wish to 
share any of the credit they deserve. My 
only’ contributions to ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica ’ are the two long articles, under 
the heading ‘ France,’ on (1) the Interior 
History of the Third Republic, and (2) the 
Diplomatic and Colonial History of the same 
period. These articles are signed with my 
initials, and were written without any 
collaboration whatever. 

J. E. C. Bopiey. 
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Literary” Gossip. 


Mr. Rupyarp Krpwine’s lecture on 
‘Some Aspects of Travel,’ given to the 
Royal Geographical Society on Tuesday 
last, was a more than usually interesting 
utterance. It embodied much of the 
special modern interest in travel, which 
differs, by the presence of more than one 
new psychological factor, from that of 
earlier generations. It had that tingling 
of expectation about it which, whether 
one wholly likes it or not, certainly accom- 
panies any consideration of the still fresh 
fact that men can fly ; and it had, further 
—what seems to be partly an outcome of 
this recent conquest of the air—that 
novel sense of the explorer being equal to 
the regions he explores which is utterly 
absent from, say, the early travels 
which the Hakluyt Society publishes. 
The microcosm in a curious way is coming 
to contain the macrocosm, and the de- 
tails of their reaction upon one another, 
the images—* pressure lines,” Mr. Kip- 
ling called them—by which the traveller 
keeps inward contact alike with the scene 
before him and with his own purpose, 
seem as important now in their way as 
any geographical or other discoveries. 

Not the least interesting of his remarks 
were those concerning the avoidance of 
visualizing on the part of first-rate leaders 
of expeditions when actvally on the 
march, and their adoption, consciously 
or unconsciously, of a sort of bald 
diagram as the inward formula of their 
task. 

The qualities of a leader and the sug- 
gestiveness of smells are subjects about 
which much has been said before ; but, 
if on these Mr. Kipling was rather vivid 
and entertaining than original, at any 
rate he did not in his treatment of them 
decline into the ineffectively literary. 


Mr. P.S. ALLEN, in his second and third 
lectures on ‘The Age of Erasmus,’ dealt 
with school and monastic life. For the 
descriptions of Deventer he drew upon 
Erasmus, also upon Butzbach, who was 
somewhat gloomy in his outlook on the 
state of education, and apt to extol the 
past at the expense of the present. Work 
must, indeed, have been difficult under 
conditions such as those described by 
Platter at Breslau, where nine B.A.’s 
lectured simultaneously in the same room, 


The nature of the school-books used was 
illustrated, among other examples, by the 
‘“Catholicon’ of John Balbi, 1286, a 
popular dictionary arranged, with some 
misgivings on the part of its compiler, on 
the alphabetical principle. An example of 
his style and method may be gathered 
from this definition : 

“lis a glisco: quoddam genus murium 
quod multum dormit. Et dicitur sic quod 
sompnus facit glires pingues et crescere.”’ 

Butzbach, with his experiences at Laach, 
and Nicholas Ellenbog, who wrote many 
letters concerning his life at Ottobeuren, 
were the chief authorities for the lee- 
turer’s description of monastic life. 








THE triple election on the 12th inst. at 
the French Academy resulted in the ap- 
pointment of M. Capus to the chair of 
Henri Poincaré ; of M. de la Gorce to that 
of Thureau-Dangin, the historian of the 
Second Empire thus succeeding the his- 
torian of the July Monarchy; and of M. 
Bergson to that of Emile Ollivier. The 
first of these elections was the most 
keenly contested. M. Bourgeois, who 
last year might have been President of the 
Republic had he consented to be a candi- 
date, represented the so-called esprit nou- 
veau. But the reactionary party in the 
Academy declined to forget his anti- 
clerical past, and he was defeated by M. 
Capus by sixteen votes to thirteen. The 
President of the Republic came to the 
Institute, in his capacity of Academician, 
to give his vote for M. Bourgeois as his 
cousin’s successor. The discours de ré- 
ception of M. Capus will be looked forward 
to. A writer of high comedy is not often 
compelled to pronounce the eulogy of a 
mathematician. 

The second election was the only one 
which required two ballots to ensure the 
requisite absolute majority; but from 
the first the choice of M. de la Gorce was 
never in doubt. For the chair of Emile 
Ollivier, M. Bergson was elected by nine- 
teen votes to nine given to M. Charles de 
Pomairols, a much larger majority than 
was anticipated. M. de Pomairols is a 
poet of nature, and some of his work is of 
a high order. He is a Catholic Royalist, 
but the voting showed that he did not poll 
all the “clerical” Academicians. His 
warmest supporters were M. Maurice 
Barrés and Pierre Loti. The latter, of 
course, is by no means a clerical, but 
so keen was his support of M. de Po- 
mairols that he is said to have written 
to M. Bergson begging him to withdraw 
in favour of his aged concurrent, so that 
he might have the honour of a unanimous 
election in the near future. 


By direction of the L.C.C. a bronze 
tablet was affixed last Monday to 59-60, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to commemorate 
the residence there of Spencer Perceval. 


Messrs. Cuatto & WInpDUs have ar- 
ranged for the first publication in English 
of a new volume of Dostoievsky’s letters. 
These throw new light upon the novelist’s 
quarrel with Tourguénieff, and in addition 
contain recollections of Dostoievsky con- 
tributed by his friends. 


THE SWEDENBORG SOCcTETY, in co-opera- 
tion with similar publishing houses in 
America, has been engaged during some 
years past in reproducing certain manu- 
scripts of Swedenborg, preserved in the 
library of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Upsala and other places. 

The ‘ Index Biblicus,’ a subject index 
to the Bible, compiled by Swedenborg 
for his own use in the study of Scripture, 
will be published this spring, as will also 
the ‘ Adversaria,’ a notebook of Biblical 


studies he compiled between 1745 and 1747. 

The Swedenborg Society has also re- 
cently published in Japan ‘ A Brief Life 
of Swedenborg,’ by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, 





who has further translated Swedenborg’s 
“New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 
trine,’ ‘The Divine Love and Wisdom,’ 
and ‘ The Divine Providence,’ which will 
be published in that language at intervals 
of a few months. 


Mr. WALTER EMANUEL, who writes the 
‘Charivaria’ of Punch, is lecturing for 
the National Book Trade Provident So- 
ciety on Friday next at Stationers’ Hall, 
Ludgate Hill. His subject is ‘ British 
Wit and Humour of To-day.’ 


It was announced a few weeks ago that 
‘An Anglo-Manx Vocabulary,’ compiled 
by the late A. W. Moore, Speaker of the 
House of Keys, with the assistance of 
Sophia Morrison and Edmund Goodwin, 
would be published if sufficient sub- 
scribers were willing to pay 15s. net for it. 
Although the work is of undoubted in- 
terest to students of dialects generally, 
and the Manx language in particular, the 
promises hitherto received do not justify 
publication, which will have to be aban- 
doned unless more support is assured. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from Mr. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, through any bookseller. 


THE library of Miss M. E. Gaskell was 
sold by auction lately at Manchester, and 
a first illustrated edition of ‘ Cranford,’ a 
presentation copy, went for 31/., and a 
similar edition of ‘Cousin Phyllis’ for 
13/. 6s. A first edition of *‘ Wives and 
Daughters ’ fetched 131. 


WE regret to hear of the death on 
Sunday last of Mr. John Merrie, head of 
the publishing department of Punch for 
many years. Mr. Merrie was born on 
January 18th, 1839, and was educated at 
the Lasswade School, Edinburgh, where 
he took several prizes. He came to 
London from Scotland as a young man, 
and found employment at Messrs. Hamil- 
ton’s, leaving them for Messrs. Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co., the proprietors of Punch. 
He was a keen business man w ho took a 
pride in his work. 

He knew London by heart, spending 
many hours of his leisure in exploring 
back-streets and ways where others feared 
to tread. His memory was most vivid 
and accurate, and up to his last days it 
never failed him. 


Mrs. JACINTHA SHELLEY LEIGH HuNT 
CHELTNAM, the youngest daughter and 
last surviving child of Leigh Hunt, died 
at Hammersmith on Thursday of last 
week at the age of 86. Upon the death, 
nearly two years ago, of her husband, 
Charles Smith Cheltnam, an appeal by Sir 
William Bull brought her a Civil List 
pension of 50/. Till that time, for some 
thirty years, her life had been a difficult 
one, chequered by much misfortune, which 
originated with the breakdown of her 
husband’s health. He had worked as a 
wood-engraver under Linton on The 
Illustrated London News, and had been also 
on the staff both of The Morning Chronicle 
and The Daily Telegraph, and had, in his 
earlier years, produced some dramatic 
work. 
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SCIENCE 
—»—- 


Maize: its History, Cultivation, Handling, 
and Uses. By Joseph Burtt-Davy. 
(Longmans & Co., 1l 5s. net.) 


Mr. Burrr-Davy has for some years 
filled with marked distinction the arduous 
post of Botanist, first to the Transvaal 
Government, and now to the Union 
Government of South Africa, and in the 
book before us he puts on record his wide 
knowledge and experience of the maize 
crop. It is difficult for the average 
Englishman to realize what an enormous 
part maize plays in the economy of the 
agriculture of the world, and still more 
difficult to realize that it is more exten- 
sively grown than any other cereal, even 
than oats, wheat, or rice. Seventy-five 
per cent of the world’s supply comes from 
the United States, where no illusions are 
held as to its value; indeed, American 
economists are not wanting who declare 
that maize is the leading product of the 
States. 

Maize requires a climate somewhat 
between temperate and subtropical; it 
grows to perfection in the so-called corn 
belt of the United States, which runs 
through Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana, Llli- 
nois, Ohio, and so on to the East. It is 
not very exacting in its requirements ; 
indeed, Mr. Burtt-Davy considers it one 
of the easiest crops to grow, for it stands 
more rough usage, perhaps, than any 
other. A favourite Kaffir method of 
planting is to scatter the seed broadcast 
over the unbroken veld, and then plough 
the ground ; ‘even with this crude treat- 
ment 1} to 2 muids of grain (7.e., 300 to 
400 lb.) per acre are obtained. The de- 
mand is enormous and _ constantly 
increasing. 

Wide areas of the British Empire seem 
suitable for maize, and the author has 
rendered a very useful service in gather- 
ing into one book so large a fund of infor- 
mation as to the varieties, methods of 
treatment, harvesting, diseases, and the 
hundred-and-one matters on which the 
grower is likely to want advice. The 
book is written with special reference to 
South Africa, and brings out vividly the 
great possibilities for the crop there. 
Large areas seem to be eminently suitable 
for maize; it is necessary to mention 
only the Heidelberg, Standerton, Ermolo, 
and Lichtenberg districts; the wide 
stretch of country known as the Spring- 
bok Flats; the alluvial soils of the Vaal 
River, Kaffir Spruit, the Crocodile, Hex, 
Marico, and other Transvaal streams; 
and patches of rich soil on the eastern 
slopes of the Drakensberg Mountains. 
Hitherto the practice has been to break 
up the veld, grow maize for three years, 
and then abandon the land, either because 
it is worn out or spoilt by weeds. Ex- 
periment has shown that this is not a wise 
plan. The new land usually gives poor 
crops: not till the fourth or fifth year of 
continuous cultivation are the best yields 
obtained. For example, it was found at 
Vereeniging that new land only yielded 
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“z muids per English acre, while the 
Sixth successive crop gave as much as 
18. Suitable manuring produces good 
increases in crop; summer fallowing has 
been found helpful; this, however, is 
essentially an economic problem, the 
return not always repaying the loss of 
rent and interest on capital charges. 
Green manuring has also been tried with 
advantage. No systematic rotations have 
yet been evolved, but this is obviously a 
matter of time and experience. Numerous 
experiments have been made with arti- 
ficial fertilizers, but, as all of these have 
to be imported from abroad, the cost of 
transport is very high, particularly in the 
internal provinces. Where they can be 
used, certainly they give marked increases. 
Instances are recorded in the book where 
crops were raised from 3} to 8 muids per 
acre by the use of phosphates. At Pot- 
chefstroom superphosphate proved the 
most profitable manure, giving gains of 
300 per cent in yield, and over 2/. per acre 
in profit, at a cost of 18s. 8d. In general, 
however, the author states that Holm 
recommends a mixture of superphosphate 
and bone manure. A remarkable feature 
is that phosphatic manures often have a 
better effect on the second crop than on 
the first ; indeed, the author thinks that 
nowhere else is the question of residual 
manurial value so important as in South 
Africa. Nitrogenous manure is some- 
times a useful addition to phosphates, but 
not always. [Potassium salts did not 
prove profitable in the experiments re- 
corded here. 

The diseases and pests of maize are a 
source of some trouble, but they have 
not proved beyond the control of the 
Department. The conquest of the locust 
is a feat of which any Department might 
be proud. Shortly after the War the 
crops were decimated by enormous swarms 
of this pest. During the season 1906~7 the 
scourge was very severe in the northern, 
central, and western districts of the Trans- 
vaal; the wet, cool summer was partly 
responsible, as the crops were late in 
maturing, and the plague came at a time 
of the year when normally they would 
have been ripe and free from danger. The 
situation was met with characteristic 
vigour and promptitude : a Locust Bureau 
was established ; watch was kept on the 
laying of eggs, the hatching of voetgangers, 
and the migration of swarms from one 
part of the country to the other. All these 
movements were reported by post and 
telegraph ; mixtures of molasses with 
sodium arsenite were sprayed on to the 
veld immediately surrounding the swarms ; 
while various locust-eating birds were 
encouraged. The result was entirely suc- 
cessful; the pest was practically ‘ wiped 
out,” and the record of the work remains, 
so that the machinery can again be set 
up if ever an invasion comes from the 
north. 

Harvesting and marketing problems are 
also dealt with, and the whole volume 
will be found most useful by all who have 
to deal with the development of land in 
regions where the summers are hot enough 
for the crop. 





NEW PLANTS FROM SOUTHERN 
NIGERIA. 


FURTHER details are now available as to the 
collection of plants from Southern Nigeria 
lately received at the Natural History 
Museum from Mr. and Mrs. Amaury Talbot. 
Last year a special catalogue of new flowers: 
obtained by the same collectors in the hilly 
region round Oban was published by the 
Museum authorities. This contained full 
descriptions, in Latin and English, of 195 
new species and 9 new genera, and is but 
another example of the extraordinarily 
accurate and brilliant work continually 
being carried out by the officials of this. 
Museum. 

The collection just received comes from 
the low-lying marsh lands of the Eket dis- 
trict, which borders the Gulf of Guinea, 
and is drained by the Cross River and the 
Kwa Ibo. Although not yet fully worked 
out, this also contains a large number of new 
and interesting plants; among them a. 
new genus of Leguminose, allied to Cyno- 
metra, which has been called Talbotiella. 
(Baker fil.). This is a bush with white 
flowers and pink bracts, the young leaves. 
of which shade from bright mauve into. 
delicate green, making a beautiful contrast 
with the darker tones of the older foliage. 

There are a number of new Rubiacezx, the 
most striking of which are the Randias, 
Galtonii and Cunliffe. The flower-tube of 
the former is eight inches in length, and of 
the latter over six inches. As pointed out 
by the Keeper of Botany, Dr. Rendle, this: 
presents an interesting problem as regards 
insect visits for the purpose of fertilization. 
It is hoped, on a subsequent tour, to secure: 
examples of the night moths by which the 
flowers are fertilized, as their proboscides. 
must be enormous in order to reach the 
honey sacat the base of the long trumpet- 
like tube. 

Until these collectors started work upom 
the Napoleona family, only a few of this 
interesting genus—a very abnormal member 
of the Myrtaceze group—were known. In 
some of the new species the flowers are about 
two inches in diameter, white and pink im 
colour, and resemble a catherine-wheel. An 
allied genus is the Crateranthus (Baker fil. ), 
also discovered at Oban, the cup of which 
strongly resembles a ramequin case, of fluted 
crimson and white in one variety, while 
another shades from shell pink to vivid 
rose. Instead of being only borne upon 
branches in the usual way, these strange 
flowers grow also straight from the old 
wood—otten right from the roots to the top- 
most bough—producing the effect of being 
artificially fastened on to the bark, which, 
in many cases, they cover so thickly as. 
almost to hide it. 

One of the new Napoleonas has a winged 
stem, another is borne upon a liane, while 
several of the new species in the Oban 
collection differ entirely from those pre- 
viously known in the character of the 
inflorescence. All the new species of this 
interesting family have been worked out by 
Mr. E. G. Baker, the distinguished son of 
the veteran botanist. 

The Cyclocotyla oligosperma (Wernham) 
is a new species of a genus hitherto known 
merely by a small fragment from the Congo. 
This, one of the most interesting plants in 
the collection, is a member of the Apocy- 
nacee, to which the rubber-bearing plants. 
belong. A new species of coffee shrub and 
sbme new orchids have also been brought. 
home. 

Besides those already described, perhaps 
the most beautiful of the new flowers are the 
Gardenia cunliffee (Wernham), and a new 
leguminous plant, the exact affinity of 
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which has not yet been determined, but 
which may be allied to the new genus 
Talbotiella. These two were found upon 
the upper stretches of the Ubium River, 
which had never before been explored. 
Both are of exquisite fragrance. The first- 
named is a creeper, the long trails of which 
bear great bunches of flowers, their large 
white petals splashed with vivid purple. 
The second is a tree some seventy feet in 
height; the great tufts of its milky- 
white blooms, each outlined by a fine line 
of brightest crimson, stood out with startling 
directness from amid dark glossy leaves, 
and mirrored themselves in the clear, swift- 
flowing waters of this mysterious river, in 
the depths of which dwell strange fish, 
thought to be inhabited by the souls of men. 

Another very beautiful flower is one of the 
Acanthacee, Thunbergia talbotie (Spencer 
Moore), the great white blooms of which 
were found hanging in festoons among the 
thick, dark bush which still survives in one 
or two parts of the district. 

A striking feature of the Eket, as of the 
Oban, collection is the remarkably large 
n imber of cauliflorous (i.e., bark-flowering) 
trees—a proportion hitherto unapproached 
in any other part of the world. The reason 
of this preponderance presents another 
interesting problem, the more so as some 
trees found flowering in the ordinary way at 
Oban were discovered bearing cauliflorously 
at Eket. 

Life-sized water-colour drawings of most 
of the plants were made upon the spot, and 
detailed notes taken of every flower in the 
collection, the first section of which contained 
over a thousand varieties, and the last more 
than eight hundred. 








SOCIETIES. 


Socrety OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 12.—The Earl 
of Crawford, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper (in con- 
tinuation of that of the preceling week: see 
Athen., Feb. 14, p. 233) on the tomb and 
monument of King Henry V. at Westminster. 
The site of the King’s burial-place had been 
fixed by the King himself in 1415 to be “ among 
the tombs of the kings in the place where 
the relics of the saints are kept.’’ This was be- 
hind the Trinity altar to the east of St. Edward’s 
shrine, and here a platform of Caen stone, supplied 
by John Arderne, was built out into the ambu- 
latory in September, 1422, for the King’s grave 
and tomb. 

The platform was afterwards cased with marble, 
and a tomb of the same material set up on it, 

ing an effigy of the King made of oak, with a 
plating and ornaments of silver-gilt. The tomb 
was protected by a closure of ironand wood made 
by Roger Johnson, smith, in 1431. The wonderful 
bridge-like chapel that forms a canopy to the 
King’s tomb was begun in 1439, of stone obtained 
the previous year, and its setting up is marked by 
an entry, in the Sacrist’s account for 1440-11, of 
the plucking down and sale of Johnson’s ironwork, 
and of the taking down of the wooden closure of 
the Trinity altar pro novo edificio ibidem erigendo. 
The uae is built partly of Purbeck marble, and 
partly of a hard limestone, but mostly of firestone, 
and consists of a vaulted basement spanning the 
King’s tomb and the ambulatory, and a chapel 
above reached by twin stair-turrets. The tomb 
was again protected by an iron grate, but 
this was not sufficient to hinder the theit 
of all the ornamental parts of the King's 
effigy before 1467. On account of this a further 
protection was added, it is said by King Henry VII.., 
in the form of the existing iron screen and gates 
at the west end of the chapel; but burglars again 
broke in in 1545-6, and rob the effigy of the rest 
of its silver-gilt plating. Mr. Hope described at 
length the statues that adorn the turrets, includ- 
ing those of King Sebert and King Henry IIL., 
St. John as the a. and King Edward the Con- 
age St. Katharine and King Edmund, with 

figures of cardinals, who, the Provost of 
King’ 8 thinks, may be St. “Ambrose and St. Bona- 
ventura. Mr. Hope also described the arrange- 
ments of the chapel, with the remarkable series 
of cupboards around the altar, and the great 
display of imagery over the altar with large figures 
of the Holy Trinity (lost), the Blessed Virgin and 





the Angel of the Annunciation, St. Edmund and St. 
Edward, St. George and St. Denis. The numerous 
figures on the outside of the chapel were associated 
on each side with a coronation scene. Mr. Hope 
suggested that these depicted the acclamation, 
with the simultaneous donning of their hoods 
(before coronets had come into fashion) by the 
lords present, and the enthronement and homage 
of the peers. The King was also represented 
riding across country, in England, perhaps, and in 
France, with allegorical figures over him of ladies 
holding books with accounts of his great deeds 
and works. The master mason of the chapel was 
John of Thirsk, who was appointed master mason 
of the Abbey in 1421, and died in 1452. Above 
the chapel are now fixed a tilting helm, a shield 
formerly bearing the King’s arms in painted gesso, 
and a saddle once covered with blue velvet. 
These interesting objects, which were exhibited 
by kind leave of the Dean of Westminster, Bishop 
Ryle, probably formed part of the funeral trap- 
pings which became the perquisite of the abbot 
and convent, through their being brought into 
the abbey church on the day of King Henry’s 
burial. Lastly, Mr. Hope referred to the consider- 
able traces of the limewash with which the whole 
of the marbleand firestone portions of the tomb 
and chapel, including all the imagery, had origin- 
ally been covered. Where this remained, the 
surfaces were still intact ; where it had gone, the 
surfaces were crumbling to powder, and there could 
be no question that common sense called for the 
bold policy of a speedy renewal of the protective 
distemper, if so grand a monument was to be 
handed on to posterity in its present condition. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Feb. 12.—Prof. H. F. Baker, 
V.P., in the chair.—Messrs. W. E. H. Berwick 
and A. G. Veitch were elected members of 
the Society. Prof. 8S. B. McLaren was admitted 
as a member. 

Mr. G. T. Bennett gave an exhibition of some 
models illustrating kinematics. The fundamental 
basis of the models was the skew isogram dis- 
covered by Mr. Bennett in 1903 (Engineering, 
Dec. 4, 1903, p. 777), and about a year later inde- 
pendently by M. Borel (Comptes Kendus, Dec. 19, 
1904.) The skew isogram consists of four rods 
equal in pairs, each two adjacent rods being 
jointed by a hinge perpendicular to them both; 
with this particular arrangement of hinges, the 
figure is capable of continuous displacement, 
although a skew quadrilateral.with four hinges is 
in general over-stiff. 

The models were made to illustrate certain new 
properties of the skew isogram, contained in_a 
forthcoming paper in the Proceedings. In 
particular it was pointed out that a succession of 
skew isograms could be jointed together so as to 
form a pseudo-spherical surface, the edges of the 
isograms being asymptotic lines of the surface. 
Some recent developments of the theory of skew 
isograms have appeared recently in the Comptes 
Rendus from the pen of M. Bricard. 

Dr. F. W. Sheppard read a second paper on 
: Fitting | of Polynomials by the Method of Least 
Squares.’ 

Mr. S. T. Shovelton made an informal com- 
munication relative toa paper which he had read 
at the January meeting. 

The following papers were communicated by 
title from the chair:—‘ Formule for the 
Spherical Harmonic P=" (4) when 1—p is 
a Small Quantity,’ by Prof. H. M. Macdonald ; 
‘The Representation of the Symmetric al Nucleus 
of a Linear Integral Equation,’ by Prof. E. W. 
Hobson; ‘The Differential Geometry of Point 
Transformations between Two Planes,’ by Mr. 
H. Bateman; and ‘Studies on the Theory of 
Continuous Probabilities, by Major A. G. 
Mc Kendrick. 





Fok - Lore. — Feb. 18.— Annual Meeting.— 
Dr. R. R. Marett, President, in the chair.— 
The annual report of the Council and the 
accounts for the year 1913 were presented, and 
the Council and officers for the ensuing year 
were elected. An address on ‘Folk-Lore and 
Psychology’ was delivered by the President. 

He began 7 es Dr. J. G. 
Frazer, a Vice-President of the Society, who 
was present, on the completion of the third 
edition of ‘ The Golden Bough.’ Two things are 
especially to be noted in regard to this great 
work: first, that it is primarily intended as a 
study of the mind of the primitive type of man ; 
secondly, that, with this end in view, it approaches 
the anthropology of savages by way of the Euro- 

n agricultural rites first elucidated by Mann- 
ardt—in a word, by way of folk-lore. This 
method differs from one that has been recently 
recommended by Dr. Rivers in a paper read 
before the Sociological Society, entitled ‘ Survival 
in Sociology.’ Dr. Rivers holds that until further 





advance is made in the purely sociological corre- 
lation of social phenomena with one another, and 
their reference to social antecedents, it will not be 
profitable to apply psychology to the explanation 
of social life in general, and to that of survivals in 
particular ; supporting his contention by the 
analogy of geology, which resorts to physics and 
chemistry vn | after having first worked out the 
stratigraphica order of the deposits forming the 
earth’s crust. Criticizing this view, the speaker 
deprecated the comparison thus instituted between 
the study of the inorganic and the study of the 
living. ‘To abstract away the purposive aspect of 
human history in order to apply methods appro- 
priate to the lifeless is fatal. If science treats 
man as if there were no life in him, there will be 
no life in it. How, then, is psychology to assist 
and vitalize the study of survivals, which is to say 
folk-lore ? By concentrating on the question, 
Why do survivals survive? Survivals are no 
by-products of a latter-day civilization, but an 
essential feature of human history. Something 
is always disappearing, while something else is 
coming ‘into being ; and this continual give-and- 
take finds its ultimate explanation in terms of 
will, namely, as rejection and selection. To 
examine such a process from within is hard in the 
case of peoples of alien culture ; so we must use 
the peasant as a sort of middle term between 
ourselves and the savage, studying the play of 
psychological forces that underlies the movement 
of history amongst conditions near at hand, 
before we confront conditions with which we are 
far less familiar. 

The speaker next gave some detailed illus- 
trations of how this might be done. The folk- 
dances, folk-songs, and jfolk-dramas of Europe, 
if studied sympathetically, as notably by those 
who learn to dance, sing, and act them for 
themselves, reveal an internal dynamic which helps 
us to understand a great deal otherwise obscure in 
the ceremonial dances, songs, and dramas of 
aboriginal Australia. Again, the workings of 
the belief in luck, or of the fear of witchcraft, can 
be analyzed as the one or the other occurs among 
unsophisticated persons at home (a most remark- 
able case of alleged witchcraft has, for instance, 
occupied the Guernsey police court this year), 
and the results so obtained form a stepping-stone 
to the study of similar phenomena among 
savages. It might be shown in the same way 
how a civilized observer who has had personal 
experience of initiation as a Freemason is in a 
better way to grasp the inner meaning of the 
primitive puberty rite. Or once more, the in- 
articulateness so often ascribed to the savage is 
on a par with that which the folk-lore hunter 
encounters amongst peasants just in so far as he 
cannot inspire confidence by conversing with the 
rustic in his own di:lect. In short, so-called 
survivals survive because they are the constantly 
renewed symptoms of that life of the folk which 
has an inherent power of surviving in the long 
run, and constitutes as it were the germ-plasm 
of society. Because civilizations do not take 
sufficient account of this side of human nature, 
they are apt to be transitory ; whereas mankind 
endures. 





EUGENIcs EpucaTion.—feb. 16.—Major Dar- 
win, President, in the chair.—The Chairman said 
they had met to celebrate the anniversary of the 
birth of Francis Galton, the great pioneer of 
eugenic thought. They desired an outward 
expression of their belief that posterity would owe 
a great debt to the man who first made it possible 
to start a campaign in favour of racial advance- 
ment. They hoped it would be the first of a long 
series of such meetings. The aim of eugenics 
was to increase the probability of the men of the 
future being hereditarily endowed with noble 
qualities, and Galton not only taught them how 
that aim might be accomplished, but also showed 
in his own person what those noble qualities 
were. 

Sir Francis Darwin, in referring to the Galton 
Lecture and its objects, began by showing, in a 
manner more imaginative than scientific, that the 
subject of his discourse, Francis Galton, was no 
enemy to a simple form of ceremonial. He in- 
stanced the inscription with which Galton headed 
his first notebook in preparation for his auto- 
biography, ‘‘ Lord, Lord, how subject we old men 
are to this vice of lying!”’ as an inverted appeal to 
— goddess of truth, which no man ever needed 
ess. 

Certain characteristics of Francis Galton’s 
mind were then considered, leading finally to his 
devotion to experiment. A striking feature was 
his love of method. He liked to know the right 


way of doing all things, and he was as original in 
everyday matters as‘ he was in scientific inve stiga- 
tions. He liked also to teach his methods to 
others, and here the lecturer made an emphatic 
protest against the idea that he ever wearied 
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or bored his audience. He wrote with the same 
keenness, and in the same semi-humorous atmo- 
sphere, whether he was telling a traveller how to 
find water or break-in oxen, or whether he was 
instructing a more stay-at-home audience in the 
scientific method of cutting a cake. 

His experiments were frequently tried on him- 
self. Thus, when a pupil at the Birmingham 
Hospital, he determined on a personal test of the 
British Pharmacopeia. With this object he 
dosed himseif alphabetically, but he got no further 
than C, where he was finally discouraged by the 
violent effects of Croton oil. But his most 
interesting experiments were made on his own 
mind. He is doubtless the only man who ever 
tried to solve the mystery of free will by systematic 
self-observations. Again, did any one ‘before or 
since induce himself to acquire the terror of the 
savage for his idols by an imaginative gazing on 
the image of Mr. tunch, as he appears outside his 
well-known pages? In the same way he con- 
trived to build up the sensations of a madman, 
which lasted an hour or so longer than he bargained 
for. These experiments have a certain interest 
in relation to his studies in eugenics. He believed 
that a semi-religious horror of non-eugenic mar- 
riages might be developed. After making a name 
as a traveller and meteorologist, he gradually 
settled into the line of work by which he will 
always be remembered, the study of heredity lead- 
ing up to his work in eugenics. 

He was profoundly impressed by reading ‘ The 
Origin of Species’ in 1859, and it was this that 
led him to take up with ‘fresh energy inquiries 
into heredity which had long interested him. He 
characteristically ascribes the ease with which he 
assimilated that book to the fact that he and 
Darwin had a common grandfather in Erasmus 
Darwin. His first publicatien on evolution was 
in 1865, when he wrote two remarkable articles 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. Here we have the 
germs of nearly all his future work. The 
first book to develope from this embryonic 
stage was ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ which to many 
readers seems his greatest work. It was on read- 
ing this book that Darwin wrote in a letter to 
Galton: ‘‘I must exhale myself, or something 
will go wrong in my inside; I do not think I ever 
in all my life read anything more interesting 
and original.” Galton is also celebrated for his 
application of statistical methods to the general 
problem of inheritance, a study which led him to 
formulate what is known as the ancestral law. 

But to future ages he will be pre-eminently 
remembered with gratitude and admiration as the 
founder of the Beneficent science of eugenics. 
Though he had written on eugenics in 1865, and 
though he cared for the subject with an almost 
passionate zeal, yet the biological writings ending 
in eugenics form a procession of nearly forty years 
inextent. In this he showed his practical wisdom 
and his scientific restraint. By his munificent 
Eugenic Foundation at University College, he 
finally proved to the world the value he set on this 
science. The Eugenics Education Society is 
justly proud of the fact that Francis Galton was 
its first Honorary President. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mos. Royal Academy, 4.—'The Highest Period of Greek Sculpture,’ 
Sir C. Waldstein 
— Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘On the Valuation of Beasties 
OT aenga upon Promotion to a Higher Status,’ Mr. E. C. 


Thom 
- Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘ London Railway Stations,’ 
Mr. P. Waterhouse. 


= Society of Arts, 8 —‘ Artistic Lithography, Lecture II., Mr. 
J. Pennell. (Cantor Lecture.) 

— Geographical. 8.30 rire Sea Route to Siberia,’ Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen and Mr. Jonas Lied. 

Tres. a 3.—‘The Use of yo and of the Blow- 
p in the Garden,’ Dr. H. E. Durhar 

- Royal Institution, 3. >, Animals -—< ‘Plante under Domestica- 
tion,’ Lecture VI., Prof. W. 

— Colonial } sue 4— Nigeria roy "its Development,’ Mr. J. 
Astley ay wee 

= oS of Literature, 5. ian Goenge Meredith—France and the 


nch,’ Dr g. 

- Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—' Rail-steels for Electric 
Railways,’ Mr_ W. illox; ‘Rail Corrugation and its 
Causes, Mr. 8. P. W. D’Alte sello: 

- Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—'The Bantu Coast Tribes of 
the East African Protectorate,’ Miss A. Werner. 

Wen. ay | of London, 5 30.—‘ National Service in Australia,’ 
Mr. ay + age 
- Geologi 
~- Bociety ‘of —_ . 8.—‘ Rural Housing,’ Mr. T. Brice Phillips. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Hamlet in Legend and Drama : (2) The 
lay,’ Prof. 1. Gollancz. 

— Royal Academy, 4.—‘ The Period of Decline,’ Sir C. Waldstein. 

— Royal, 430. on the Diffraction of Ligh ht by Spheres of Small 
Kelative Index,’ Lord Rayleigh ; ‘Studies of the Properties 
seemaaive in Solutions, XXXI. ‘and ay “nol Profs. H. E. 

mstrong and F. P. Worley ; and other Pape 

- Institution of Electrica! neers, 8.— ‘Motor ‘and Control 
Equipments for Blectric Locomotives,” Mr. F. Lydall. 

— English seein, 8.20.—'Goethe’s Key to Faust,’ Mr. W. Page 


Andre 

- Socket rot “Antiquaries, 8.30. 

s and Albert Museum, 8.30.—‘ English Silversmiths’ 
Work of, the Mediseval and Tudor, Periods,’ Mr. W. W. Watts. 

k Institute of Civil Engineers, 8.—'The Use of Reinforced 
Concrete in connexion with: Dock and — Maritime 
Wor Mr. ©. 8. Meik. (Vernon-Harcourt Lecture : 
Stucents’ Meetin 


= Opieniors, 8. 2s “Fine Body and tee Soul in Swedenborg’s 
Philosophy,’ L. de Beaumont-Kle 
—_ Royal Tnetitution, 9.— “purface Combustion,’ Prof. W. A. Bone, 
At. Royal Institution, 3. — ‘Recent Discoveries in Physical 
Science,’ Lecture I., Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 





Science Gossip. 


Mr. H. G. PurmMeEr, the pathologist of the 
Zooloxical Society, has recently issued his 
annual report on the post-mortem examina- 
tions of animals which have died in the 
Zoological Gardens during the past year. 
Nearly half the total number of deaths are 
those of animals which have been under 
six months in the gardens. The journey, and 
some injudicious treatment on the part of 
their captors, to a great extent account for 
this. In 1913 the death-rate of mammals 
and birds was 16 per cent, of reptiles 13 per 
cent, which is a slight rise for birds, and a 
slight decline for reptiles, compared with 
1912. 

Pneumonia remains the most _ serious 
disease among them, and is rather promoted 
than diminished by the improvements in 
the heating of the reptile-house, which have 
made the inhabitants livelier than they 
were. Of the animals which succumbed to 
other than infectious diseases it is observed 
that many show traces of senile degenera- 
tion, though not enough is known of their 
longevity under natural conditions to sug- 
gest any conclusions as to the results of 
captivity. 

On Saturday next (February 28th), at 
3 o’clock, Prof. Sir J. J. Thomson begins a 
course of six lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion on ‘ Recent Discoveries in Physical 
Science.” On Tuesday, March 3rd, Prof. 
Sir J. H. Biles delivers the first of three 
lectures on ‘Modern Ships —(1) ‘ Smooth 
Water Sailing,’ (2) ‘Ocean Travel,’ (3) ‘ The 
War Navy’; and on Thursday, March 5th, 
Prof. C. F. Jenkin begins a course of three 
lectures on ‘ Heat and Cold.’ The Friday 
evening discourse next week will be de- 
livered by Prof. W. A. Bone on ‘ Surface 
Combustion.’ 


Mr. Martin C. Hinton is completing the 
late Major Barrett-Hamilton’s work on 
‘British Mammals,’ the publication of 
which will be carried on without interruption. 


Miss E. M. ExpEerTon’s lecture on Tuesday 
last, at the Francis Galton Laboratory for 
National Eugenics, “On some Further 
Points in connexion with the Fall in the 
Birth-rate, gave particulars, chiefly con- 
eerned with Lancashire, from the Census 
returns and the last Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, goine to show that the 
fall had been greatest in residential districts, 
and less marked in mining and mcetal- 
working districts, as also in the cotton towns. 
Her dats, however, showed that unhealthy 
stocks were multiplying more rapidly than 
healthy ones, and that this selective birth- 
rate was not completely counterbalanced by 
a selective death-rate. 

In view of these tacts, the only practical 
remedy suggested for the declining birth- 
rate—the preservation of infant life at all 
possible costs—did not seem very helpful, 
since the diminution of the infantile death- 
rate would not add considerably to the 
number of healthy survivors. That death- 
rate is, in fact, highly discriminative, as 
was shown by the effects of an epidemic 
in Bradford, which proved nearly six times 
as fatal to unhealthy as to healthy children. 


A coMMITTEE of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society has for some time been 
engaged in the preparation of a Flora of 
Norfolk, with Mr. W. A. Nicholson as editor, 
and the book will shortly be published. 
The only previous Flora of the county was 
issued in 1866. In addition to full lists 
of the flowering plants, ferns, mosses, and 
liverworts of the county, and the places in 
which they have been noted, specialists 





have dealt w with the climate, soils, physio- 
graphy, and plant distribution. The book 
will be published by the editor at 81, Surrey 
Street, Norwich, and by Messrs. West, New- 
man & Co. 


A WRITER in Symons’s Meteorologica 
Magazine, who has made observations on 
visibility for some twenty-three years, pro- 
duces data to show that the time-honoured 
notion that extreme visibility is a prog- 
nostic of rain within the next twenty-four 
hours is an error. He has noted 83 in- 
stances of extreme visibility at 9 a.m., of 
which only 35 per cent were followed by 
rain, a smaller percentage than that of the 
average number of rainy days during that 
period, which was 41. 


M. ALPHONSE BERTILLON, famous for his 
contributions to criminology, died on the 
afternoon of the 13th inst. He had been 
ailing for many months ; and last November 
was in so serious a condition from anzmia 
that it was thought necessary to carry out 
transfusion of blood into his veins from 
those of his brother M. Georges Bertillon, an 
operation which for a time restored his 
strength. 

Bertillon’s taste for statistics, with his 
skill in handling them, was something of an 
inherited fac vulty. Both his father and 
grandfather were students of ethnology from 
the statistical standpoint, and the family 
aptitude has also been evinced by M. Jacques 
Bertillon, who till lately was Director of the 
Statistical Department in Paris. From an 
interest in racial, Alphonse Bertillon passed 
to a closer preoccupation with individual 
physical peculiarities, especially in regard 
to their use for the identification of criminals. 
As long ago as 1882 he brought forward 
his anthropometric system, which did not 
at first commend itself greatly to the police 
authorities of Paris, and, in fact, labours 
under the somewhat damaging disadvantage 
of requiring considerable allowance for the 
personal equation in actual application. The 
system was, however, adopted, and alongside 
of it, as a sec ondary mode of classification, 
Bertillon’s system of finger-prints, which 
was also introduced into “England. Here, 
however, after some eight years’ use, it was 
superseded in 1901 by the Henry system. 

Searcely less important were Bertillon’s 
studies in the use of photography for the re- 
construction of the details of the commission 
of a crime; and yet another branch of his 
detective ingenuity may be seen in his 
systematization of handw ritings. 

It is said that Bertillon himself would have 
been, if a criminal, beyond the reach of the 
most formidable of his devices, for the 
surface of the skin of his fingers was so 
unusually irregular that he could never 
make a distinct imprint. No doubt, since 
it has been ascertained, he would like the 
fact to be recorded that his brain was found 
to weigh 1,525 grammes, which is 165 
grammes above the average. 


Cot. ALEXANDER Ross CLARKE, the 
eminent geodesist, died last week at Reigate 
at the age of 85. He was superintendent 
of the trigonometrical work of the Ordnance 
Survey of the United Kingdom from 1854 
to 1881, and he wrote a treatise on ‘ Geodesy, 
which remains a classic on the subject. 

His determination of the figure of the 
earth won for him one of the Royal Medals 
of the Royal Society. It has long been 
common knowledge that the earth is not a 
perfect sphere, but the exact measures of the 
difference are difficult to ascertain. Those 
fixed by Col. Clarke have now been almost 
universally accepted as the most correct 
hitherto found. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@—— 
Art. By Clive Bell. (Chatto & Windus, 


5s. net.) 

Sever different kinds of people will be 
violently irritated by this book. It has 
a malignant ingenuity which will put most 
painters, art-critics, art-historians, archzo- 
logists, and connoisseurs beside them- 
selves. ‘ Another literary defence,” they 
will ery, “of that pestilent charlatanry 
which is sapping the foundations of 
modern art.’ The air will be thick with 
their epithets: ‘* impudent,” “ shallow,” 
“* pretentious,’ ‘‘ inaccurate,” “*‘ ignorant,” 
and so forth. For here is a book, mostly 
about painting, by a man who has prob- 
ably never handled a brush in his life, 
which dismisses as garbage—or, at least, 
as all more or less soft fruit—the vast 
bulk of Italian painting, the Renaissance, 
the eighteenth century—everything before 
the French Impressionists began to break 
away. No idol, however holy, is spared. 
‘The Elgin marbles are overblown, and by 
the fourth century B.c. Greek art is “en 
pleine décadence.”’ Hellenistic art and all 
the products of Imperial Rome are the 
abomination of desolation. Then, with 
Christianity, comes the breath of a new 
life, mysterious and mighty. The revival 
—far superior to the best Greek period— 
is at its height about 500-600 a.p. But 
the curve gradually sinks again. Giotto 
is already decadent, and since him visual 
art has only sunk deeper into the mire : 
through Gothic “juggling in stone and 
glass,” through Renaissance rounding of 
ladies’ thighs, until about 1880 a new 
movement begins, with Cézanne for its 
genius—a movement which, when we see 
it in its true perspective, will probably 
appear as great an upward lift as that 
which produced St. Sophia and _ the 
mosaics of 8. Vitale. A few geniuses 
here and there, but no strong stream of 
great art between Giotto and Cézanne : 
thus may Mr. Bell’s historical view be 
roughly summed up. But the worst of it 
is that innumerable young painters are 
inspired by this doctrine. It is on Mr. 
Bell’s historical chapters that the critics 
and connoisseurs will fasten with particular 
fury. They will pull them to pieces with 
gusto, accusing them of thinness, and 
triumphantly pointing out, for instance, 
that from most of his great period (500- 
900 A.D.) practically nothing survives. 
Their triumph, or their eagerness, will 
be the louder, because this champion of 
Post-Impressionism is far the ablest that 
has yet appeared. 

But Mr. Bell can perfectly well take 
care of himself. One thing is certain: the 
hangers-on of official art who cross swords 
with him will not be nearly so entertaining 
as he is. He has an almost Gibbonian 
‘way with an adversary; he gibes and is 
remorseless, he recks nothing of good 
taste, and is sure to have the laugh with 
him. A couple of quotations will illus- 
trate his touch :— 

“In Tiepolo there is hardly anything but 
brilliance ; only when one sees his work 





beside that of Mr. Sargent does one realize 
the presence of other qualities. In Hogarth 
there is hardly anything but illustration ; 
one realizes the presence of other qualities 
only by remembering the work of the Hon. 
John Collier.” 


Whistler was 


“using his rather obvious cleverness to 
fight for something dearer than vanity. He 
is a lonely artist standing up and hitting 
below the belt for art.” 


Mr. Bell, too, hits below the belt; that 
is one of the reasons why his book is 
so refreshing. But there is more in it 
than unacademic sparring; nor is it 
merely a defence of Post-Impressionism ; 
it is an impassioned apology for Art. It 
is the first book, since Ruskin began to 
publish ‘Modern Painters’ in 1843, 
that could even conceivably convince a 
serious-minded person of good judgment 
that Art is something more than an agree- 
able ornamentation and seasoning of life. 
For that is the normal view of cultivated 
people ; asked what zsthetic emotion is, 
they will say that it is a feeling of pleasant 
satisfaction evoked by beautiful objects— 
a feeling which gives interest, colour, 
variety, nobility, to the hard facts of 
existence, but not a thing to make a reli- 
gion of. Ruskin saw that Art was some- 
thing much more tremendous than that, 
and for a moment, because he thought 
its importance lay in its connexion with 
morals, he was almost able to convince 
the British public. Mr. Bell, like Ruskin, 
rebels against the normal view ; for him, 
too, there is a profound connexion between 
art and morals; but the connexion is 
different, and though his theory is not 
nearly so absurd as Ruskin’s, there is 
much less chance that he will persuade the 
masses. He is disquietingly precise, 
where Ruskin was mellifluous, nor has 
he any impressive system of classifica- 
tions calculated to lull and ensnare the 
mind. 

The theory by which he answers the 
fundamental question of esthetics, What 
is the quality common and peculiar to 
all good works of art ? involves at least 
one serious shock to received ideas. His 
answer is, The possession of significant 
form. All works of art that have any 
merit—a Peruvian pot, a Giottesque 
fresco, a Rembrandt, a splash of water- 
colour by Cézanne—have it for one and 
the same reason, to which all else is 
irrelevant: the artist has created signi- 
ficant form. Atsthetic emotion consists 
solely in the cont-mplation of significant 
form. There are, of course, other plea- 
sures that pictures can give. They can 
please by imitating things we recognize, 
and by suggesting romantic ideas and 
associations; but these are not esthetic 
pleasures, and in themselves have nothing 
to do with Art. They are even a hind- 
rance to Art. For not only, by distract- 





ing attention, do they prevent us from 
getting the full esthetic rapture, but also, 
because an ever higher premium is set 
on the skill necessary to imitate reality, 
the artist is encouraged to cut capers, to 
flatter, to suggest morals—to do anything 
and everything rather than attend to his 





proper business of the creation of pure 
form. Thus the corruption of Art pro- 
ceeds apace, and the stream which began 
at Ravenna and Constantinople filters 
out at last in the muddy swamps of the 
Tate Gallery. 

The hinge of the theory, then, is the 
exaltation of the formal element in Art, 
and the rejection of representation as 
theoretically irrelevant and pernicious in 
practice. Evidently this view, in spite 
of our common assumption that the 
merit of all pictures lies at least partly in 
their representative quality, is not absurd 
in itself, though it may be doubted whether 
even Mr. Bell will be able to maintain it 
for long in the extreme form in which he 
now states it. He suggests a meta- 
physical justification for it, asking whether 
the forms created by artists may not be 
significant because, in the emotion with 
which we seize them, we have a glimpse 
of the ultimate reality that lies behind 
appearances. This is a very dubious 
speculation, but, as he rightly points out, 
the fate of his theory is not bound up 
with the fate of his metaphysics; even 
if the connexion between significant form 
and ultimate reality be merely a pleasant 
dream, it might still be true that signifi- 
cant form—form, namely, that excites 
a certain emotion called * esthetic ’—is 
the one thing that makes visual art 
valuable. The point round which con- 
troversy must turn is whether imitative 
representation is really as valueless as 
Mr. Bell thinks—a thorny question, as 
to which we can only say here that his 
attack on representation suggests rather 
a clever counsel for the prosecution in a 
case that looks rather black for the de- 
fendant, than a philosopher who has con- 
sidered all the possible arguments. 

Be that as it may, his attack disengages 
the importance and vindicates the dignity 
of Art. If he is right, the function of Art 
is not to suggest ennobling ideas, or to 
reflect Nature, or to gratify the pride of 
the eye, but simply and solely to give us 
the rapture of apprehending pure form. 
This rapture he describes as one of the 
most intense of all the passions of which 
man is capable. It is touched with 
eternity; it is like the rapture of the 
religious mystic or of the mathematician 
in his world of abstract entities. It is 
something to live and die for. Whatever 
else this remarkable book may do, it 
should make the reader, unless he has 
tied up his spiritual capital in a cultivated 
hedonism, feel wneasy. He may disagree 
with much, but it will set him wondering 
whether there is not something in works 
of art which, poor pervert of centuries of 
bad tradition, he has hardly ever or but 
faintly noticed—something which, if it 
were more keenly felt, might make him 
revise all his judgments about visual art. 
If he goes so far as that, if he ends by 
thinking Cézanne a great artist, and Sir 
Joshua, for instance, a manufacturer of 
elegant upholstery, this will be but the 
least of the services Mr. Bell will have 
done for him. He will find that the 
revision of his values applies not only to 
Art, but to life and conduct as well. 
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THE FRIDAY CLUB. 


Tus exhibition at the Alpine Club Gallery 
is a typically modern jumble of diverse aims, 
in which conspicuous promise is more than 
usually plentiful, though sustained achieve- 
ment is rare. Few of the drawings lack 
something to recommend them, whether 
it be the clear, candid aspiration of Mr. 
Paul Nash’s Trees in the Morning (37) 
and A Garden Landscape (39), the firm, 
authoritative draughtsmanship of Mr. Ran- 
dolph Schwabe’s Woman Reclining (57) and 
Ablution (59), or the naive seriousness of the 
design Fear (50), by Mr. Morris Goldstein. 
The drawings of Messrs. Harold Squire (35) 
and Gerald Summers (45) with a less con- 
scious seriousness show an easy, spontaneous 
execution, while the workmanlike pro- 
ficiency of Mrs. Summers’s etchings (24 and 
33), the. more concise and concentrated 
design of Madame Raverat’s Poplars (22), 
and, at the opposite pole of invention, the 
copious resource shown in Mr. Allan Odle’s 
illustrations (58, 67, and 72), win our respect. 
The last are, indeed, rather in the nature of 
ingenious compilations, yet, in comparison 
with the compilations of such an illustrator 
as Mr. Kay Nielsen, they show such a flood 
of unctuous observation of detail that they 
deserve some of the superlatives lavished on 
that artist. e 


So we might continue the list of works 
which successfully appeal to one mood or 
satisfy one kind of demand, to the complete 
neglect of all others, and, indeed, we may 
admit that this single-mindedness is of the 
essence of slight drawings like these, each of 
which represents a single jet of artistic pro- 
ductiveness. When we turn to the paintings, 
however, we find, as is usual in these ultra- 
modern shows, a similar slenderness of con- 
tent, a similar short-winded inspiration. 
While we admit that the art of the immediate 
past was such as to call for a period of this 
devotion to bare directness of expression, 
yet repeated and copious doses of the medi- 
cine *‘ indicated *’ convince us that there is 
something to be said for the older ideal. 
A modern painter is apt to be harsh and 
doctrinaire in his manner; you may take 
him or leave him, and, if your mind has not 
been specially prepared for his approach, you 
are as like as not to leave him. In a mixed 
exhibition of modern paintings all the onus 
of adaptability is thrown on the spectator. 
In the art of the past—even that which we 
think of as most aloof and severe—painting 
was a many-sided thing, appealing to many 
moods, yet so single and well-knit that the 
spectator, by whatever side he approached it, 
was instantaneously made aware of its other 
elements, made free of a larger presence than 
the particular aspect which first captured 
him. The painters here are inclined to be 
not merely uncompromising, but even too 
intolerant to admit en passant that the art 
with which they are preoccupied can have 
any relation with that of others. Taking 
them as we find them, we can appreciate 
the charm of the landscapes of Mr. Allinson 
(Haze, 82) and Mr. John Currie (15); the 
freedom from extraneous ornament shown 
in the linear schemes of Mr. Hubert Schloss’s 
Thornhill Wharf, Regent’s Canal (162), and 
Mr. Nevinson’s La Villette (116); and the 
ingenuity of Mr. Bomberg’s Ezekiel (19), 
in which Dutch dolls engage in an elaborate 
gymnastie act in imitation of a Greek fret. 
Effective, however, as this last undeniably 
is in its complete abandonment to a single 
means of interesting the beholder, we are 
more inclined to linger before Mr. Nevinggn’s 
Portrait (102), with its restrained notation 
of an element of Cubist design as it arises 
from the study of a striking head. 








PAINTINGS BY THE CAMDEN TOWN 
GROUP. 

ALTHOUGH this group must now be con- 
sidered as dissolved in the larger London 
Group—if not, indeed, the victim of more 
definite disintegration—most of its earlier 
members are exhibiting (along with Mr. 
Henry Bishop, the well-known painter of 
Moorish subjects) at the Little Gallery in 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Few of them are quite at their best on this 
occasion. Mr. Walter Sickert gives sugges- 
tions of the two sides of his talent: his early 
suave mastery in the classic use of paint in 
No. 3 (Danseuse), and his masculine interest 
in contemporary life in Chicken (2) and 
@illade (4). In the latter pair we feel the 
artist’s attempt to design in forms too small 
for the Seale of touch he has allowed himself, 
and a certain doctrinaire refusal to make use 
of the adroitness of brushwork which might 
overcome that difficulty. Mr. Gilman’s 
Indian Images (19) shows unusual adapta- 
bility in this respect ; its subtlety appeals 
almost entirely to our interest in seeing a 
clumsy brush so deftly used. The Portrait of 
the Artist's Mother (11) which is his principal 
exhibit shows him at his maximum of clever- 
ness in pitching an elaborate colour-scheme, 
but hardly at his best as a master of form. 
Mr. Spencer Gore’s Orchard (9) is a charming 
but minor work. Messrs. Pissarro and Rat- 
cliffe are adequately represented by Win- 
chelsea from Cadborough (10), and Victoria 
Embankment Gardens (22); Mr. Charles 
Ginner less happily by certain pictures of 
his more cloying period. Mr. Drummond’s 
London Flats (12) and Mr. J. B. Manson’s 
Flowers (13) are bright and unpretentious, 
and Mr. Robert Bevan’s J'he Drought (18) 
offers an example of the occasional value of a 
title as a pointer to the sluggish intelligence. 
Without this aid it might not impress one as 
a piece of painting ; with it, one sees that 
what expressiveness it has is admirably 
illustrative of its theme. 

Not the least important items in the show 
are the three exhibits of Mr. Epstein. His 
admirable Romilly John (3) is well known, as 
also the bronze figure (2), which we take to be 
a survival from an earlier period of his career, 
when his bent towards stylisiic simplifica- 
tion was less pronounced than now, and the 
gulf between it and the naturalistic simplifi- 
cation of M. Rodin also less pronounced. His 
Bird Pluming Itself (1) treats a theme of suave 
and rounded forms only open to a sculptor 
who is absorbedly interested in planes. We 
think that the conception of Mr. Epstein as 
the most representative figure among younger 
British sculptors is just, though based prob- 
ably on wrong reasons. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Maddox Street Galleries the 
Camsix Art Club has reached a twelfth 
exhibition on what appear to us hardly 
sufficient grounds. Commonplace vision and 
sloppy execution are the rule, but Mr. M. W. 
Patterson’s water-colours (12-14), and in less 
degree Mr. E. M. Lister’s Granchester Mill 
(9), have a certain decorative tranquillity, 
while some of the flower pieces of Mr. H. 
d’Arcy Hart (45, 89, 91) make true bouquets 
of colour, brilliantly varied and adroitly 
balanced. 

The Triangle Club in the adjoining gallery 
has a more ambitious programme, that of 
the recovery by sculpture and painting of 
their true relation to architecture. As is usual 
in such circumstances, the sculptor seems 
sometimes to have derived advantage from 





the pious aspiration on the part of the archi- 
tect, the poor painter never. It is, perhaps, 
because of this disability that the promise 
held out in the Introduction to the catalogue, 
of the production of work of an ideal nature, 
is hardly fulfilled. All the members “ have 
passed through the schools of the Royal 
Academy,” and on the whole this exhibition 
shows little progress towards emancipation 
from its influence. The portraits are dull, 
and the landscapes merely literal. Mr. 
D. 8S. Gray, whose student work at the 
Royal Academy held out promise of colour, 
sends a Pool of Bethesda (27), deplorably tame 
in this respect, and without distinction of 
form. Mr. Blair Leighton’s alfresco Tea- 
time (43) is somewhat more spontaneous, 
but its modelling is heavy and material in 
comparison with Mr. Savage’s more spacious 
Piazza del Campo, Siena (63). In the latter 
broadly designed picture, as well as in certain 
water-colour sketches by the same artist 
(64, 66, and 67), there is a move towards 
decoration. 

The work of the sculptors also tends to 
naturalism, and shows little signs as yet of 
the chastening influence of association with 
architecture: witness pre-eminently Mr. Allan 
Wyon’s amazing design fora King Edward 
Memorial. Mr. Ferdinand Blundstone’s Boy 
and Fruit (8) and Study of a Tiger (9), the 
latter somewhat recalling the manner of 
Barye, are the best. They have an attempt 
at breadth, in the first instance by means 
of a rather monotonous roundness of form; 
while in the tiger, if the surface is better 
analyzed into planes, the artist is apt to find 
himself with so many to handle that he is 
unable to divide them clearly into cate- 
gories, and incurious as to what exactly 
becomes of them when they vanish beneath 
the surface of his figure. To Mr. Angel’s 
Bacchante (3) a similar objection might be 
made. It is fumbled over from point to 
point on the surface, with no vigorous sense 
of interpenetration. 








ETCHINGS. 


At the exhibitions of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers and Engravers dynasties 
of artists handling the customary themes of 
landscape and architecture in the customary 
fashion succeed each other so rapidly, and 
with so nearly equal merit, that detailed 
review becomes impossible. On the whole, 
except for an occasional etcvher of outstand- 
ing individuality, such as Messrs. Cameron 
and Strang, now no longer members, and 
Mr. Robert Spence, who is not this year at 
his best, we incline to think that the level 
of capacity is higher now than it used to be; 
e.g., the careful detail drawing of Mr. Ray- 
mond Ray Jones (17 and 21) is better 
phrased than that of his predecessors. 
Mr. Herman Webster’s Vieur Font, Notre 
Dame (55), is also well combined and con- 
fidently characterized; while Mr. Frank 
Short (48) and Mr. Sydney Lee (97) handle 
tone, the one with sobriety, the other with 
vigour. Mr. J. R. K. Duff's representations 
of sheep (18 and 23) show also a modest 
competence. 

At the Galleries of Messrs. James Connell 
& Sons, Mr. D. Y. Cameron and Mr. Strang 
are the principal attractions, the latter being 
particularly successful with his vigorous 
laudseape Bourg de Batz (65). Mr. Tom Max- 
well follows close on the heels of Mr. Cameron 
in his romantic Edinburgh from Corstor- 
phine, and, indeed, in all his work a high level 
is maintained. M. Béjot recovers in Les 
Peupliers (41) from the smallness of form 
which has spoilt his most recent work, while 
Mr. Ian Strang has a handsomely propor- 
tioned design in Tagus at Toledo (81). 
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Fine Act Gossip. 


Mr. G. A. StorEy has been appointed 
Professor of Perspective at the Royal 
Academy. This post has been in abeyance 
for half a century, and is now revived for 
a teacher. of the subject who has written 
on ‘The Theory and Practice of Per- 
spective.’ It may be recalled that this 
professorship was held for thirty years by 
Turner, whose success in practice was by no 
means equalled by his power to convey 
theory to other minds. 


Tue exhibition of Sir Alfred East’s works 
at the Leicester Galleries has been visited by 
a large number of people during the first 
week of its opening, and a considerable 
number of pictures have already found 
purchasers, including the large painting 
entitled ‘Autumn in England,’ which has 
been acquired by the National Gallery of 
Brisbane. 


Next TUESDAY WEEK, at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries in Burlington House, 
Mr. G. A. T. Davies will lecture with lantern 
illustrations to the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Roman Studies on ‘The Dacian 
Campaign of Trojan in a.p. 102.’ 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society 
will be held at the same place on Tuesday, 
May 12th. 


Herr BoeRNER of Leipsic, the well- 
known art dealer, is holding from March 16th 
to 20th an auction which should attract 
many lovers of art. A main feature of the 
‘sale is the collection of Arnold Otto Meyer, 
who died in 1913, and, through inheritance 
‘as well as personal association with artists, 
formed one of the finest private collections 
known of nineteenth-century German draw- 
ings. The first of the well-illustrated cata- 
logues before us reveals the variety and worth 
of the collection. Romanticists and classi- 
cists are both well represented ; and acharm- 
ing reproduction shows the gifts of Ludwig 
Richter as a depicter of childhood. 

The second catalogue records an excep- 
tional collection of the work of Anton Graff, 
most of the items being of high rarity, and 
an extensive gathering of fine drawi ings 
ranging from the fifteenth century to the 
eighteenth, beginning with Albrecht Alt- 
dorfer, and ending with Federico Zuccaro. 
The thirty-eight plates are sufficient to in- 
dicate the importance of the sale. 


Mr. THomas H. Mawson, Special Lec- 
turer in Landscape Design at the University 
of Liverpool, has been entrusted by the King 
and Queen of the Hellenes with the enviable 
but rather awe-inspiring task of preparing 
plans for the extension, and even for the 
beautification, of Athens. That an English- 
man should be chosen for this may occasion 
many pretty reflections on the cosmopolitan 
character of the beautiful, or, perhaps more 
reasonably, on the cosmopolitan outlook of 
Europe. Mr. Mawson is required to devise 
a new railway station, new law courts 
and other official buildings, new hotels 
and boulevards, a system of parks and 
playgrounds, and a great avenue from the 
city to the Pirzus. 

Moreover, there is an important housing 
problem to be solved, for a number of hovels 
gathered at the base of the Acropolis are to 
be demolished. Mr. Mawson has already 
been busy with the royal gardens in Athens, 
and the planning of the royal burial-ground 
at Tatoi, a few miles away, and has also 
work on hand for Corfu. 


WHILE digging gravel in a quarry at Caver- 
sham workmen have opened up an ancient 
pit-dwelling. It has a perpendicular passage 


leading to a large circular chamber several 





feet in diameter. The whole was found full 
of black earth and charcoal, wherein were 
the fragments of two cooking - pots—one 
of them shows a rough attempt at decor- 
ation—a piece of flake flint, and a bronze 
pin, which are thought to belong to the 
Bronze Age. These have been placed in 
the Reading Museum. 


Cart. CAMPBELL BEESLEY, who has re- 
turned from exploration in South America 
to New York this week, reports wonderful 
discoveries of the civilization of the Incas at 
Cuzco. An Indian showed him, buried in 
the luxuriant vegetation, buildings which 
are said to be highly remarkable both from 
the architectural and the engineering point 
of view. The palaces were on a huge scale ; 
the vessels used were elaborately orna- 
mented; and stone walls were used to 
bank up the adjacent river as well as for 
purposes of fortification. 


Hypon Batt is a hill-crest rising out of a 
wild, heathery tract called Hydon Heath, 
about three miles south of Godalming. The 
summit rises to about 600 feet above sea- 
level, a height which, in that neighbourhood, 
gives it a fine pre-eminence over the sur- 
rounding hills, and a surprisingly wide and 
beautiful prospect towards each of the four 
winds. Godalming with the Hog’s Back on 
the north ; the Weald and the South Downs 
and Chanctonbury Ring on the south; on 
the west Hindhead and Blackdown, and 
something of that ‘‘ vast hill of chalk rising 
300 feet above the village, divided into a 
sheep-down, the high wood, and a long hang- 
ing wood, called the Hanger, *” with the de- 
scription ‘of which Gilbert White begins his 
history of Selborne; and fine slopes of 
wooded country on the east. 

The land near by is being ‘“ developed ” 
(the “eligibility ’’ of such a site is only too 
patent); and we learn with pleasure that the 
National Trust is warily securing @ six 
months’ option to purchase for 5,000/. ninety- 
two acres of this ground, which will include the 
Ball. ‘The price has been fixed so low because 
the present owner generously desires to see 
the spot permanently preserved as an open 
space; and the National Trust propose to 
acquire it as a memorial to the late Octavia 
Hill, the Memorial Committee agreeing to 
adopt the proposal if sufficient public 
support for the scheme is forthcoming. 

A sum of 5,500/. is being asked for, since 
legal and other expenses, as well as the erec- 
tion of a caretaker’s cottage, have to be 
provided in addition to the purchase money. 
Contributions should be sent to the National 
Trust, 25, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Mr. F. W. Speatcut sends us details of a 
scheme by which Goodrich House, Hatfield, 
is to be made into a depot for the collection 
and sale of furniture, china, prints, &c. 
Repairs will be a special feature, and the 
genuineness of all the antiques will be 
guaranteed. They will not be huddled to- 
gether, but placed about the various rooms 
of the house, which has Adam mantelpieces 
and other attractions. 


Mr. GEOFFREY Scort has written a book 
which, it seems, may be expected to prove 
original. It is a defence of Renaissance 
architecture, entitled ‘The Architecture of 
Humanism,’ and will be published by Messrs. 
Constable in the course of the spring. 


Pror. Fiinpers PEtrRIE’s book on ‘ Amu- 
lets "—which is to appear shortly with Messrs. 
Constable-—is based chiefly on the collection 
of these objects at University College. A 
good deal of illustrative material from other 
sources, and relating to other countries, 
has also been worked in, and the book is 
abundantly illustrated. 











Musical Gossip. 


Sir Henry J. Woop introduced three 
novelties at his Symphony Concert last 
Saturday. First came Strauss’s Overture 
to ‘Le _ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ and the 
one to ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos.’ ‘T’he former, 
written more or less in the style of the period, 
is excellent in its place, though sc arcely 
important enough to figure as an overture in 
the concert-room ; still less so is the ‘ Ariadne.’ 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks ’ Fantasia was given 
for the first time in England. It is an 
early work, and, if it offers promise of a skill 
in orchestration which later was amply 
fulfilled, it can only count as an attempt 
to give a musical picture of fireworks. 
Fortunately, like fireworks, it was of brief 
duration. 

M. Alfred Cortot, the distinguished 
French pianist, made his first appearance 
at these concerts, and gave an admirable 
rendering of Schumann’s Concerto. An im- 
pressive performance of Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony also deserves record. 


Mr. Victor BENHAM at his pianoforte 
recital at Steinway Hall last Monday after- 
noon played two sonatas, and, naturally 
wishing to pay due honour to Beethoven, 
placed his Op. 111 in c minor first, fol- 
lowing it immediately by his own in the 
same key. This at any rate the two works 
had in common. The exacting sonata 
form demands very different treatment 
from that displayed by the concert-giver. 
In music of a lighter kind he would probably 
appear to greater advantage. 

As a pianist Mr. Benham has agile fingers 
and a delicate touch, and if al! the six Chopin 
Etudes which he selected, principally from 
Op. 25, had been rendered as well as certain 
portions, the result would have been favour- 
able. Mr. Benham, however, took certain 
liberties with the music. He apparently 
lacks the power of self-criticism, a gift which 
many well-intentioned artists do not possess. 

THE performance of Beethoven’s ‘ Mount 
of Olives’ at the concert of the London 
Choral Society on the 11th inst. at Queen’s 
Hall served two good purposes. It acted 
as a foil to the great ‘Missa Solemnis 
which followed, and it probably satisfied 
the curiosity of those present, some of whom 
must have wondered why an oratorio by 
Beethoven—the work was originally an- 
nounced as such, but Mr. Fagge’s.announce- 
ment of it as a “ cantata’? is much more 
appropriate—had not been heard for many 
years, with the exception of the final ‘ Halle- 
lujah’ chorus. The reason is now clear: 
‘The Mount of Olives’ was a piéce d’occa- 
sion written in a great hurry, and one 
with which in later years Beethoven him- 
self was dissatisfied. The choir, we should 
add, was at its best in the Mass. 


Tue Popular Concert to-morrow at South 
Place will be devoted to the compositions and 
arrangements of Sir C. Villiers Stanford, and 
the principal items will be the String Quintet, 
Op. 85, and the Piano Trio in G minor, w ith 
Mr. Herbert Sharpe as pianist. Mr. Plunket 
Greene will be the singer. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


b all. 
— Sunday ‘Concert Society, 3.30, me 's Hall. 
's Hal 


Meine Covent Garden. 
a Steinway Hall 
Be, Seohetein, a 


horal Society, 8. Roy val Albert Hall. 
Ta ns. Twelve — Chamber cert, Holian Hall. 
icz’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, i Hall. 
— Meta Dhewters 's Song Recital, 8.30, Stcinwe 
_ Hatherins Doubleday’s Pianoforte Rocka 8 8.30, Bechstein 


Hall. 
Fri. Egon Petri’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Leonard Borwick’s'Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Holian Hall. 
— Bronislaw Huberman’s rchestral Concert, 8.15. Queen s Hall. 
— Josef Holbrooke’s Chamber (oncert, 8 30, Arts Centre. 
Sar. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, nee’ all. 
—  Vlive Byrne's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
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THE WEEK. 
THE PLAYHOUSE. 


Mr. Harotp Cuaprn’s ‘ Dropping the 
Baby,’ which was produced at the Play- 
house last week, is a provocative play— 
the provocation being meritorious so far 
as it induces thoughtfulness, but a cause 
of annoyance in those to whom it con- 
veys no new light on the rights and 
wrongs associated with Feminism. Did 
woman, as suggested in this play, break in 
a pet the continuity of her concentration 
on the duties of motherhood because man 
(over-concerned with guarding material 
things of which he had possessed himself) 
failed in his service of woman? Was it 
all for the best that it so fell out? Is 
history now repeating itself with slight 
variations ? Does Mr. Chapin suggest that 
woman is dropping her concentration on 
the home and entering commerce because 
man does not supply her efficiently with 
what she needs for the home ? We are 
insufficiently informed concerning what 
happened in the age of the play—ten 
thousand years ago— but we do not 
think it would be a fair generalization 
to say that to-day woman is merely 
pettishly concerned with her own com- 
fort, or that she will tolerate’ greater 
idleness in man because she seeks to 
help in disentangling the snarl that com- 
petitive commerce has got the world into. 
If in widening her own sphere she does 
perpetuate such evil, she will have more 
to answer for than the hideousness of 
men’s apparel,.with which, incidentally, 
Mr. Chapin seems to credit her. Any- 
way, woman is a rebel to-day against that 
extreme specialization which is accountable 
for much that is narrow-minded. 

‘Thank Your Ladyship,’ by Mr. Norreys 
Connell, need not long detain us, as the 
theatregoing public has by now endorsed 
our opinion by refusing its support. The 
subject of clothes again intruded itself, Miss 
Marie Tempest making it apparent how 
much a piquant face can make tolerable, 
even of the monstrosities that meet our 
eye when we turn in our morning paper 
to the page devoted to ladies’ fashions. 
The only other item worthy of note in an 
inconsiderable play was the acting of 
Mr. Browne as a footman trying to restrain 
an uncontrollable adoration for his mistress 
and of Mr. Clarence as a decrepit and 
imbecile duke. We congratulate the 
latter on the fact that there are signs 
of revival of the old-time harlequinade. 
If Pantaloon delays his coming to the 
zenith of popularity for some years, we 
shall also be able to congratulate the 
public on retaining for a while a clever 
actor in farcical drama. 


Tse Lirrte THEATRE. 
Last. Monday afternoon ‘ Damaged 
Goods, an English version by Mr. John 
Pollock of M. Brieux’s ‘ Les Avariés,’ was 
given at the Little Theatre. The pro- 


duction was denounced by at least one 
of our daily contemporaries in advance. 





The publicity thus given to the subject of 
syphilis seemed to us to militate against 
the line of argument taken. For ourselves, 
we should require to believe, before 
denouncing discussion, that we might 
with safety leave that duty to parents 
and guardians; failing them, to secular 
teachers; or, lastly, to those whose main 
concern should be with the spiritual. 
But if all such agencies fail to effect reform 
by dispelling ignorance, then we welcome 
the stage, which some good, but narrow- 
minded people still look upon as the work 
of the devil; even if they be right, we 
accept the devil’s aid in the assurance 
that from his point of view he has made a 
faux pas. 

Before the rise of the curtain Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones appeared in person. 
In an address concerned with the subject 
of Art for Art’s Sake, or Art for 
Morality’s Sake, he suggested that, if Art 
was to serve morality on the stage, 
then it must be sufficiently good art to 
make the lesson worth repetition even 
when it had been learnt. Proceeding, 
we understood him to suggest that M. 
Brieux’s play would stand even when a 
remedy like salvarsan had effected a 
cure for syphilis. Here he seemed to 
join with M. Brieux in confusing the 
alleviation of a consequence of an evil 
with the cure of the evil itself. The 
evil is prostitution in all its forms, and 
we should not welcome as an unmixed 
blessing anything which rendered it free 
from unpleasant consequences. In other 
words, we could only accept it whole- 
heartedly if side by side with the 
alleviation of such consequences went the 
eradication of the evil. True, M. Brieux 
brands prostitution in unmeasured terms, 
but he fails to attack the indirect self- 
indulgence which is so largely responsible 
for its vogue. Of sexual indulgence he 
speaks strongly ; but what of the far greater 
self-indulgence in a dog-in-the-manger 
cornering of life’s pleasures, and even of 
life’s necessities, the lack of which sends 
many a girl to the streets? How many of 
the assembled audience were prepared, the 
next time they visited a theatre, to go in 
the gallery instead of the stalls, and with 
the money thus saved buy tickets for those 
who, finding life all too drab, are tempted to 
fling themselves into the vortex in order 
to secure what isdeniedthem? We agree 
with M. Brieux in his reaffirmation of the 
demand for knowledge of the consequences 
of evil, but knowledge of retribution will 
not alone deter those for whom the 
present is one of hellish monotony. 

Our thoughts have perhaps carried us 
beyond the exact limits of the play 
under discussion, and we may now only 
briefly refer to the acting. If we mistake 
not, Mr. Fisher White as the doctor 
had a real grip of his subject, and his 
sincerity achieved a result which his un- 
doubted possession of histrionic art would 
not alone have accomplished. We do not 
wish it to be inferred that the rest of the 
cast were callous in this respect, but their 
art was more obvious. We congratulate 
the prodncer, Mr. Kenelm Foss, on bringing 
together such an efficient company. 








THE VAUDEVILLE. 


On Tuesday Mr. Norman McKinnel 
produced Mr. Richard Pryce’s stage 
adaptation of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘ Helen 
with the High Hand.’ Though in lighter 
vein, Mr. McKinnel as James Olierenshaw, 
the close-fisted owner of house property, 
rivals in quality his impersonation of the 
name-part in ‘ Rutherford & Son.’ The 
weaning of the old bachelor from his: 
penuriousness necessarily suffers from the 
concentration of the stage, but we are 
unable to suggest where the actor’s 
indication could be bettered. 

Miss Nancy Price, who plays Helen 
Rathbone, an English Bunty, is also 
admirable, though purists may think 
that she gains her dominion over her 
step-uncle by more of the methods of 
a sly puss than we should expect of a 
high-handed heroine. 


Mr. Trevor, too, as her lover hardly 
prepared us sufficiently for the direct 
action which made him duck the suitor 
Helen employed to raise jealousy, or for 
the masterfulness which secured her in 
the end; and the angling of the widow 
after Ollerenshaw might have received 
more emphasis at the hands of Miss 
Rosina Filippi. 

The adapter has allowed himself some 
latitude, and has not thereby improved 
the last act; but the whole is sweetly 
savoured, and we believe there is now a 
large public ready to welcome drama of 
the Five Towns. 

Playgoers who hurry to the theatre 
with a view to prevent the discomfort 
occasioned to others by late arrival may 
not be pleased to find the time advertised 
for the beginning of the play slip by. 
The fact would require more serious 
comment were not the half-hour so 
pleasantly whiled away by Mr. Norton’s 
clever impersonation of singers and re- 
citers who conceal their insufficient me- 
mories. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Miss Rosrna Fiipri’s experiment of 
presenting Shakespeare at popular prices 
will, it is hoped, begin shortly at the Victoria. 
Hall, Waterloo Road. The plays selected 
for production are ‘The Merchant of 
Venice, ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ 
‘ Julius Cesar,’z and ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
while the prices for seats range from 2d. to 
ls. 6d. Mr. Matheson Lang has lent the 
scenery and costumes for three of the 
plays, but 4501. is still needed to cover: 
the expenses of the first month. 


To-pay, Mr. Philip Carr will open a new 
theatre in Paris (Salle Villiers, 64 Rue du 
Rocher), to be known under the name 
of Petit Théatre Anglais. He intends to 
produce about twice a month English 
plays, which will be performed by English 
actors. The first play will probably be 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and the second 
Mr. G. B. Shaw’s ‘Man and Superman.’ 
Among the patrons of this theatre we notice 
Sir Francis Bertie, Mr. Myron T. Herrick, the 
American Ambassador in Paris, Anatole 
France, and M. Auguste Rodin. 
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On Monday, the 9th inst., ‘La Triom- 
phatrice,’ a new play in four acts by Mlle. 
Marie Lenéru, was read to the Committee of 
the Comédie Frangaise by M. Léon Blum. The 


members of the Committee were of opinion | 
that it should be reduced to three acts, and | 


this the author undertook to do. When 
the alteration has been made the play is to 
be read a second time, and will then, in all 
probability, be accepted. 


THE GRAND DvuKE CONSTANTINE CON" 
STANTINOVITCH, President of the Imperial 
Academy of Science, and Inspector-General 
of Military Schools, has recently brought out 
2 sacred play on the subject of the Passion, 
called *'The King of the Jews.’ The mem- 
bers of the Holy Synod examined and con- 
sulted at length over the play before sanc- 
tioning its production, which took place at 
the Hermitage Theatre, belonging to the 
Winter Palace. 

The King of the Jews Himself does not 
appear upon the scene, and the leading 
characters are Joseph of Arimathea and 
Procula, Pilate’s wife. The first scene 
represents the gates of Jerusalem, through 
which the entry into the city has just been 
made ; the last is the garden of Joseph, where 
the details of the Passion and the Resurrec- 
the Roman guard. The 


soldiers forming 


| was 
. : . ber of lads were brought 
tion are related in the conversation of the | @U™Per lad 5 


irand Duke himself acted Joseph of Arima- | 


thea. 


SIGHT one-act plays were produced at | _t 
| asking for closer supervision of these places. 
| Several of the lads were bound over not to 


the Pavilion on Wednesday afternoon, but 
the curtain is hardly likely to rise on any 
of them again except the last, entitled 
‘You,’ though some of the others shared 
the capable acting of Miss Helen Russell 
and Miss Doris Bateman. 


Mr. W. L. CourtNey began lecturing 
last Wednesday to the Royal Society of 
Literature on ‘The Idea of Comedy.’ 
Quoting Meredith's definition of comedy 
as that form of drama which provokes 
“thoughtful laughter,’ he distinguished 
between the various kinds of plays often 
included under that title, and showed that 
pure comedy is a late arrival in dramatic 
art which is only possible in a highly civilized 


society, and concerns itself primarily with 
characterization. 

The lecturer then traced the slow develop- 
ment of this kind of drama out of the bur- 
lesques of Aristophanes, and passed on to 
the consideration of Shakespeare's difficulty 
in evolving his formula of comedy. The 
lecture will be continued next week. 


THe British Boarp or Firm CENsors 
have issued their report for the first year of 
their existence, ending December 31st, 1913. 
Sixty-six producers of films have agreed to 
submit their productions to this body for 
censorship, which is as much as to say that 
the world’s output of films goes through their 
hands. 7,488 subjects have been examined 
by the censor, &® number which signifies 
7,628,931 feet of film. 166 films were ob- 
jected to by the examiners, but of these the 
greater number were eventually passed after 
the alteration of some particulars. 22 films 
were entirely rejected. For these rejection 
certificates were issued, the producers under- 
taking not to sell them in this country. 
This undertaking, so far as the Board have 
been able to ascertain, has not been violated. 

Meanwhile we note that at Sutton Cold- 
field recently the picture - theatre problem 
presented in a practical form. A 
before the 
magistrates charged with theft; in fact, the 
shopkeepers of the town were being terror- 
ized. This was said to be the result of 


| suggestions from the picture theatres, and a 


petition was presented to the magistrates 


enter a picture theatre for twelve months. 

Whether the American cowboy, ready 
with his horse and revolver, who still seems 
the most frequent feature of these enter- 
tainments, is a desirable model for our own 
civilization may be doubted. More subtle 
in influence is the pervading atmosphere of 
sentimentality. 


To CORRESPONDENTS,—A. P. G.—R. C. J.—P. O.— 
J. N. F.—Received. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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The Society’s 100th Year. 


” 


1914 the Society will complete its First Cen- 
tury of Public Usefulness. 


Its past record 


is in many respects unique, and those contem- 
plating Life Assurance are invited to apply for 


the Society’s “1ooth Year’ 
information 


contains full 


’ 


Prospectus, which 
regarding Actual 


Results to Policyholders and the Outstanding 
Advantages of Membership. 


Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


The Largest Office for 
Mutual Life Assurance in the United Kingdom. 


Accumulated Funds: 
£21,500,000. 


The whole Profits are divided among the Policyhelders. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


g, St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh. 


Claims Paid : 
£41,500,000. 


LONDON : 


28, Cornhill, E.C., and 
5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SIDGWICK &JACKSON, Li 





New Novel by Ethel Sidgwick 


A 
LADY OF LEISURE 


( First large impression exhausted ; 
second impression in the press). 








**Qne of those rare works of art in which the 
ar agp of detail excludes criticism of the whole. 
t is in a double sense a novel of genius.” 
Daily Graph ic. 


Forthcoming Fiction, 6s. 


THE CITY OF HOPE. (wee weer. 
By C. FOX-SMITH 
A tale of contemporary Canada. 


THE LAST ENGLISH. sion. 
By GEORGE BARTRAM 
A story of English village life in 1840. 


THE MAKING OF BLAISE. 


By A. 8. TURBERVILLE 
A novel of the artistic temperament. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


RUSSIA: THE COUNTRY OF 
EXTREMES. 


By Madame N. JARINTZOFF. = [Jn the press, 


THE TWO BLIND COUNTRIES 


and Other Poems. By ROSE MACAULAY 
(Author of ‘The Lee Shore,’ &c.). Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Zn the press. 





Revised Edition oy 


The TRAGEDY of POMPEY the 
GREAT. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


New Version. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d net. 
NEW DRAMA. 
THE FLASH POINT. 4 Phy in 


Three Acts. By Mrs. SCOTT-MAX WELL. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, ls. 6d. net. 
THE PRIZE WELSH PLAY. 


A Play in Four Acts. 
Paper, ls. 6d net. 


BETWEEN SUNSET & DAWN. 


A Play in Four Scenes. By HERMON 
OULD. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; paper, 1s. net. 








By J. O. FRANCIS. 


OVER THE HILLS. A Play in One 
Act. By JOHN PALMER. Wrappers, 


6d. net. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED. 


By JAMES BONE. With Illustrations by 
HANSLIP FLETCHER. New and Revised 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TRUE OPHELIA. 


And Other Studies of Shakespeare’s Women. 
By AN ACTRESS. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 
‘* Who is the actress that has written the True 


Ophelia ’......Good the book is, if freshness and 
independence of judgment can make a ad 
umes. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lrp. 
3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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Ready Next Week 





H. G. Wells’ 


New Volume of Essays 


AN ENGLISHMAN 
LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


In this volume of essays Mr. H. G. Wells deals with all aspects of life and all sorts and condi- 
tions of men and women. It is a volume of over 100,000 words, and contains all the best 
short work he has written for the last five years. His views of the subjects dealt with are so 
daring and outspoken that the book is bound to create a good deal of criticism. 
Among the many subjects he writes upon are: The Common Sense of Warfare; The 
Labour Unrest; Divorce; Will the Kmpire Live; The Endowment of Motherhood ; 
The Collapse of Civilisation ; The Falling Birth-rate ; Education ; The Contemporary Novel ; 
The Coming of Aviation ; The Ideal Citizen, as well as other topics of live and contemporary 


interest. 
364 pages, cloth gilt, Gs. net 


CASSELL’S BRILLIANT 
SPRING FICTION 


H. RIDER HAGGARD 
The Wanderer’s Necklace 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘It is refreshing after a course of modern novels to read 
a new romance by Sir Heury Rider Haggard...... What a plenty of fancy and imagination. 
What a well-knit plot, a prodigal array of adventure and situations. There is the same 
vivacity and zest in the telling as in his early days, but withal a firmer handling of the 
matter, a surer grip of character.” 6s. 


WARWICK DEEPING 
The King Behind the King 


Romance once more claims the author of ‘ Uther and Igraine,’ and he gives us a 
delightful picture of days in ‘‘ merrie England” when Richard II. was king. 6s. 


LOUIS TRACY 


The Terms of Surrender 


‘*A novel of note,” says the Daily Express. ‘* Mr. Louis Tracy in all his more recent 
work comes nearer perhaps than any other living writer to the high standard set by 
H. Seton Merriman.” 6s. 


SAX ROHMER 


The Sins of Severac Bablon 


“It is not easy nowadays,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, ‘‘ to strike out an entirely new 
line in ‘ crime stories,’ but the creator of Séverac Bablon has succeeded.” 6s. 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Kazan, the Wolf-dog 


The Times says :—‘‘ The figure of the wolf-dog, battle-scarred, faithful, and fighting 
to the last, is one which those who travel with him are not likely to forget...... 
The episodes are finely conceived and the story is stirringly told.” 6s. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY 
The Golden Road 


A joyous volume telling of the golden road of youth, its buoyant optimism, its 
problems and pleasures. 6s. 


CASSELL’S, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. 





THE 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY. 


THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


An Account by J. VILH. HULTKRANTZ 
(Upsala University). With 8 Plates and 23 
Illustrations in the Text. 4to, wrapper, 
8s. net. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG’S 
INVESTIGATIONS IN 
NATURAL SCIENCE, 
and the Basis for his Statements con- 
cerning the Functions of the Brain. 
By MARTIN RAMSTROM (Upsala Univer- 
sity). With Portrait and Illustrations in the 
Text. 4to, wrapper, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF SWEDENBORG, 
in Japanese. 
By DAISETZ TEITARO SUZUKI (Tokyo 
University, Japan). Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 
and Boxed, ls. 6d. net. 


THE TRUE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION : 
or, the Universal Theology of the New 
Church. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. With 
copious Indexes. 858 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 


2s. 6d 
THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. 


In which are disclosed the Mysteries there 
foretold. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
913 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL WARREN. With 
Biographical Introduction by Dr. J. J. 
GARTH WILKINSON, and a_ Portrait. 
776 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 
1, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


HEAVEN AND HELL: 
From things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. A New 
Translation by F. BAYLEY, M.A. ‘‘ Every- 
man’s Library” Edition. Cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s, net. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING 

THE DIVINE LOVE AND 

THE DIVINE WISDOM. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. A New 
Translation by F. BAYLEY, M.A. With 
Introduction by Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
‘*Everyman’s Library” Edition. Cloth, 1s, 
net; leather, 2s. net. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING 
THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. A New 
Translation by F. BAYLEY, M.A. With 
Introduction by J. HOWARD SPALDING. 
‘*Everyman’s Library” Edition. Cloth, 
1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








A LIFE OF 

EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

{ By GEO. TROBRIDGE. With a popular 
Exposition of his Philosophical and Theological 
Teachings. 349 pp. 16 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.6d. net. Popular 
Edition, paper covers, 6d. 


 F. WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Seeley, Service & C& 
Founded 1795 


IN FAR NEW QUINEA. 
NEWTON, B.A. (Oxon). 16s. net. 
“His text is as am ue as his illustrations, 
which is saying a great deal.”—Paii Mau Gazette. 


AMONG THE PRIMITIVE BAKONGO. 


J. H. WEEKS. 16s. net. 
“ Giving a rare insi¢ht into the lives _— —— 
THE WAYS OF THE SOUTH SEA 
SAVAGE. R. W. WILLIAMSON, M.Sc. 16s. net. 
“* Keenly i —Bikwincnam Gaz. 
THROUGH JUBALAND TO THE 


LORIAN SWAM P. Second Edition at press. 
I. N. DRACOPULI, F.R.G.8,_ 168. net. 

“ Describes an adventurous journey of exploration 
and sport in “the unknown forests and deserts of 
British East Africa.” —Ovtioox. 


PENNELL ~ THE AFGHAN 


FRONTIER Second Edition at 
ery B.Sc. 10s. 6d. net. 
** An inspiring Sd of a great career.”—Tives 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. ILLUS. PROSPECTUSES FREE. 











38, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 








OMANCING ” ABOUT NAMES: _Its 

gers. By HENRY HARRISON, Author of an ‘ Etymo- 

logical Dictiseary ol Surnames of the Uni ingdom,’ &c. 
pp 4d. (Just published. 


THE EATON PRESS, 190, Ebury Street, London, 8.W. 





NOW READY. Price 128. 6d. 


THE CLERGY LIST FOR 1914. 


THOROUGHLY REVISED AND CORRECTED TO THE LATEST 
DATE. 

The Times says :—“ The * List ' has secured the high apprecia- 
tion of every one who has a on to make use of it 

The Spectator says :—‘'The ‘Clergy List’ requires no new recom- 
mendation to those who are familiar with its excellent characteristics.” 

The Record says :—“‘ We... desire once more to acknowledge with 
gratitude the corupaleus care with which the volume is edited, the 
unfailing accuracy of the entries, and the up-to-date character of the 
whole work. Asa reference book for the clergy it is invaluable, and 
its usefulness seems to increase each year.” 

— Lg :—"This excellent book of reference, which is 

ith a care worthy of the publishers’ reputation. We have 

sted ft it q details, rand found it invariably accurate.” 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 70 YEARS. 
London : KELLY'S DIRECTORIES, Lrv., 182-184, High Holborn. 


RECORDS OF THE 
CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 





VOLUME IL. 
APPRENTICES ENTRY BOOKS 1654-1695 
241 p- imperial 8vo, on Dutch Hand- 


Made aan und in half vellum. 

250 Copies only, signed and numbered, have 
been printed for the Company at the Oxford 
University Press. 

A few Copies are for sale, and may be obtained 
of the Clerk of the Company, Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, E.C. 


Price 21s. net. 








BOOKS WORTH READING 
WHERE PHARAOH DREAMS 


By IRENE OSGOOD 
With Foreword by STEPHEN PHILLIPS, and 
Tiestwations by W. CORDOs MEIN. Price 5s. net. 
This is not a travel book, but a volume of Egyptian fantasies. 
It is written with thought, ‘with feeling, and, above all, with heart. 
A REAL STAGE NOVEL 


LIMELIGHT By menace WYNDHAM 


Price 
This is a theatrical Len ey “with freshness, and know 
ledge, and humour; bes in intimate fashion the 
myseertous region that exists * * Behind the Scenes.” 


THE WINGED ANTHOLOGY 

A Collection of representative Poems dealing with 
Birds, Butterflies, and Moths, from 1536-1914. Among 
the living poets represented are the Duke of Argyll, 
Austin ‘Bobson, Sir George Douglas, Bart., Thomas 
Hardy, Theodore Watts-Dunton, Dora Sigerson Shorter, 
Katharine Tynan, &c. 
Bound in Persian Lambskin, with Silk Marker, Frontis- 

piece, and End Papers. Price 5s net. 


JOHN RICHMOND, Ltp., 14-15, Conduit Street, W. 














Shipping. 
Under Contract with H.M. Government. 


P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P&Q) Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 
By 8.8. “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 H.P. 
A. DALMATIA, VENICE, SICILY, &c.... | Apl. 28—30 Days 
By 8.8. “‘ MANTUA,” 11,600 tons, 15,000 H.P. 
B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.| May 16—24 Days 
C. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS Jun. 13—13 Days 
D. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS Jun. 50—13 Days 
E. *NORWAY, DENMARK Jul. 17—18 Days 
F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, fe. .............0.. Aug. 7—24 Days 
G. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA| Sept, 5—30 Days 


Fares—A or G, from 25 Gns.; B or F, from 20 Gns. ; 
C or D, from 12 Gns. ; E. from 15 Gns. 


For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. 
Northamberland Avenue 
P & 0 Offices { Avenue, W-C. | LONDON. 
) 


























122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
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NOW READY. 
PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Series A. Vol. 213. Price 11. 6s. Cd. net. 
London: HARRISON & SONS, 45, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
led 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A You —»y t-- = Semen of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or i uivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
fight tot to participate in the ollowing advanteges :— 
ones Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD, iledical Advice 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
yee wr contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


further information apply to THE SEORETARY of the 
Iastitation Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 








Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 


1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 


£2 per cent PER ANNUM. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
Maturing at 60, £2 3s. per cent PER ANNUM. 
Maturing at 65, £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 
Lonpon, E.C. 


48, Gracecuurcn STREET, 





THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted for the vigour of its 
comments on POLITICS and AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance and independence of 
its criticism of LITERATURE, MUSIC, ART 
and the DRAMA. Its reviews of the latest books 
are contributed by critics who are authorities on 
their subjects, and are always varied and up to 
date. Signed articles of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a feature of each issue. 





Special Articles this Week: 


IF NAPOLEON HAD WON AT WATERLOO. 
Part II. Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


SAPPHO. 


A hitherto unpublished appreciation by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


A MODERN MORALITY. JOHN PALMER. 





EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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PRICE SIXPENCE 


Be pepthhed every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
jubscription, free by post to all Togo of the United Kingdom : For 
Three Months, 7s.; for Six Mon for Twelve Months, 1J. 88 
For the Continent and all places within ry Postal Union. For 
Three Months, 7s. 6d. ; for Six Months, 15s. ; for Twelve Months 
11, 108. 6d., commencing from any date, 1%. ‘in advance to 


JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. E.C 
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Oxford University Press 


Spring Announcements 


THE CLASSICS 


Apuleius’ Apologia. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, 
by H. E. BUTLER and A. 8S. OWEN 


The Oxford Translation of Aristotle. Part of 


Volume IX: Eudemian Ethics and De Virtutibus et Vitiis, by 
J. SOLOMON ; Magna Moralia, by ST. GEORGE STOCK 


Studies in the Odyssey. By J. A. K. THOMSON. 


, 


Oxford Classical Texts. 
Livy, Books I-V. By BR. 8. CONWAY and W. C. F. WALTERS. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Gods of Northern Buddhism. By A. GETTY. 


With 8 Coloured Piates and 56 Full-Page Plates in half-tone. 


Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir. A Study in Early 
Mohammadan Architecture. By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
4to, with numerous Plates anf Folding Plans. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum at 
Lahore. By R. B. WHITEHEAD. 


Vol. I: Indo-Greek. 
Vol. If: Mughal Emperors. 
With 43 Collotype Plates. 


The Music of Hindostan. By A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS. 


With many Musical Examples and other Illustrations. 


LITERATURE 
A Concise Dante Dictionary. By PAGET TOYNBEE. 


University Drama in the Tudor Age. By F. 5. 
BOAS. Illustrated. 


Plague and Pestilence in Literature and Art. 
By RAYMOND CRAWFURD. Illustrated. 


The Age of Erasmus. By P. 8. ALLEN. 


History AND LAW 
The Law of Associations. By H. A. SMITH. 


Studies in Social and Legal History. 
PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 


Vol. IV, Part VII: History of Contract in Early English Equity. 


Edited by 


By W. T. BAR 
~~ ie : Be Estate 1 a Monastery of Saint-Bertin. By G. W. 


The Auxilia of the Roman Army. By G. L. CHEESMAN. 

Wakefield’s View of the Art of Colonization. 
A reprint of the First Edition (1849). By E. G. WAKEFIELD. With 
an Introduction by JAMES COLLIER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ Ready. 


THE BIBLE 


The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. 


By A. C. CLARK. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 


Forthcoming Books. 








CHRISTIANITY AND ETHICS. 


By the Rev. Dr. ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEXANDER. Crown 8vo, 

2s. 6d. net. (** Studies in Theology ” Series. 
BEDESMAN 4. 

By Mrs. J. H. SKRINE. 2s. 6d. net. (** Roadmender” Series. ) 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


By W. SCOTT PALMER. 2a. 6d. net. 


SCOTTISH STORIES. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


THE WIDOWING OF MRS. HOLROYD. 


A Drama in Three Acts. By D. H. LAWRENCE, Author of 
and Lovers.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TWO VIRTUES. 


By ALFRED SUTRO. Cloth, 2s. net ; 


THE REASON WHY. 


By ELINOR GLYN. Picture Paper Covers, 1s. net. 


THE WORKS OF MAN. 
By LISLE MARCH PHILLIPPS. (A Survey of the Creative Art of 
the World.) A New Revised Edition. With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LAND AND THE POLITICIANS. 
By E. ROBINS and H. GRISEWOOD. (The Land Question from 
the Conservative Standpoint.) 1s. net. 


FICTION. 
LETTERS TO CAROLINE. 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


With 2 Illustrations. 


(New Edition. ) 


* Sons 


paper, ls. 6d. net. 


Picture wrapper, cloth, 2s. net. 


WHERE BONDS ARE LOOSED. 


ANovel. By E. L. GRANT-WATSON. 6z. 


A FREE HAND. 


By HELEN C. ROBERTS, Author of ‘Old Brent’s Daughter.’ 6s. 


SECOND NATURE. 


A Novel. By JOHN TRAVERS, Author of ‘Sahib-Log.’ 6s. 


AN IMPORTANT REISSUE. 











Popular Library of Art. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 
32 Plates in each Volume. 
A NEW DEPARTURE in Book Production. 


SIX VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. 


G. F. WATTS. RAPHAEL. BOTTICELLI. 
ROSSETTI. LEONARDO. HOLBEIN. 


Demy 8vo, 83 X 53, bound in cloth, with gold on side and back, gilt top, 
picture wrapper, 3s. 6d. net each vol. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 








3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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_ Messrs. Chapman & Hall 


THE ROMANCE OF FRAUD 
By TIGHE HOPKINS 


AUTHOR OF ‘A VOYAGE INTO PRISON,’ «THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK,’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘“‘ Altogether a brave, clean, healthy book, full of interest for all sorts of readers, from the serious student 
of history to the rosy schoolboy hungry for stories of adventure.” 
Mr. Grorce Sampson in the Daily Chronicle. 








JUST READY. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


By J. P. OLIVEIRA MARTINS 
Translated by J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM (Author of ‘ The Surgeon’s Log’) and W. E. REYNOLDS 





JUST READY. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE ODD MAN IN MALTA 
By JOHN WIGNACOURT 


HERB MOLY AND HEARTSEASE 


_ By SINTRAM. Crown Ato, As. net. 


A FIRST NOVEL OF REMARKABLE PROMISE, CENTRING ROUND A UNIQUE SITUATION. 


AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT 


Ready shortly. | _ By. RICHARD CATT. Crown n 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo FOUR DISTINGUISHED NOVELS. 6s. each 
By EDWIN PUGH By EDWARD QUARTER 
Author of ‘ Punch and Judy,’ ‘ The Proof of the Pudding,’ &c. Author of ‘ The Chalet in the Wood.’ 

‘The aboriginal Cockney has in Mr. Pugh a capable and sympathetic ‘* Full of character, vivacity, and keen observation, and what is more to 
friend...... This book will give pleasure because it seems to finish and to the point, it is infused with a spirit of humour that bubbles over at every 
enlarge so many scraps of conversation which we have all heard at the street turn. A livelier or more satisfying romance it would be diffic malt to desire.” 
corners, in the parks, or on the tops of omnibuses.”—Standard. Daily Telegraph. 

By LINDSAY BASHFORD, Author of ‘ Everybody’s Boy.’ By the Author of ‘ Anne Carstairs. 
“* The romance of a big business enterprise keeps the whole book tense ‘An unusually good novel, full of character, full of incident, and 
and eager. Mr. Bashford makes Splendrum, the founder of ‘Splendrum’s coniiath written in a sensitive style that frequently attains distinction...... 
Supply,’ a drama in a Steal.” Daily News. It is absolutely sincere, » direst, ond unexaggerated.’ °__D Daily Telegre aph. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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